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1 Carries the Cross,” by Louis Feldman, illustrates Mark 
‘And they compelled a passer-by, Simon of Cyrene, who 
ming in from the country, ... to carry his cross.” (See 

Bible Course, April 2: “The Crucifixion,” page 4.) 


tist has used a German setting for his picture, with peas- 
r most of his characters. The picture as a whole expresses 
f a feeling of sympathy for Jesus than hostility toward 
he clothing of the man in the left foreground indicates 
ot a native of the community, and he may be the one 
as coming in from the country” and carried Jesus’ cross. 
» of the German setting, Feldman has painted the tra- 
Jesus—clothing, beard, crown of thorns, and halo. The 

of many artists of painting incidents from the life of 
2 terms of the people, customs, and settings of their 
ands serves to emphasize the universality of the Chris- 
‘ssage. 


eldman, born in 1856, studied art in Germany, England, 
ly. He specialized in historical religious paintings, three 
h are “Christ Carries the Cross,” “Jesus and the Weeping 
” and “St. Valentine Healing an Epileptic Boy.” 


from Three Lions.) 














Eternal Life 
Here and 


Hereafter 


By John K. Benton 


Dean, School of Religion, Vanderbilt University 


This article on the Advance theme for April is 
also presented as background study for the Adult 
Bible Course and International Lesson Series for 
April 9. See pages 7-9 and 26-28. 


FF THE New Testament eternal life meant life in 
the “new age”’—life characteristic not of the “evil 
age” in which the early Christians were living but 
of the expected “age to come” when the kingdom of 
God would be established. Eternal life was thus 
primarily a qualitative concept and had only secon- 
dary reference to endless existence. It symbolized 
the early Christian’s hope of an unending life with 
God in which God’s will would be perfectly done and 
his blessings fully enjoyed. It referred to that abun- 
dant life which Jesus came that men might have. 

Today the concept of eternal life has lost its 
qualitative meanings for most people and has come 
to signify the “prolongation of the natural life with 
its earthly interests into an indefinitely extended 
future.” It is perhaps not an accident that even 
among Christians today the word immortality is 
almost universally employed in referring to life 
beyond the grave. In its literal meaning immortality 
Suggests the imperishable quality of the human soul 
and so emphasizes the quantitative aspect of surviv- 
al after bodily death. It represents the concept of 
life after death so vigorously and ably defended by 
the classical philosophers on the basis of the inde- 
structibility of the human soul. 

A genuinely Christian view of immortality, how- 
ever, includes much more than the concept of sur- 
vival or endless existence and, as will be seen later, 
its defense must rest not primarily on the indestruct- 
ible character of the soul but on the power and good- 
ness of God. 

Christian faith emphasizes the qualitative aspect 
of immortality. Immortality means eternal life. 
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It is a new life in Christ, not merely the indefinite 
prolongation of “natural life” with its earthly in- 
terests. It is new in the sense that it involves per- 
sonal commitment to God in faith and love, affirma- 
tion of the will of God as revealed in Jesus Christ 
for ourselves and for the world, acceptance of for- 
giveness, restoration of peace and fellowship with 
God, and appropriation of power through the Holy 
Spirit to live the Christian life of love toward God 
and fellow man. It is a life oriented away from self, 
things, and immediate pleasures and toward God, 
spiritual values, and ultimate goods. It is a life 
sufficiently centered in eternal things to be worthy 
to live forever. 

This new life implies a radical change—a con- 
version or rebirth. Conversion may be a sudden and 
cataclysmic change or it may be a gradual develop- 
ment highlighted by great moments of commitment, 
fellowship, devotion, and peace. But however it 
comes, it involves a new direction of one’s life in 
such a degree as to justify referring to it as a re- 
birth of the soul. Eternal life, then, in its qualitative 
aspect is not a universal and necessary property of 
the human spirit. It is not thrust upon men, but is 
something to be attained. Moreover, by all who have 
an opportunity to attain it, eternal life must be at- 
tained, if ever, while a person is on earth. This im- 
plies (1) that life on earth is in a sense a “proba- 
tionary” period; (2) that one does not have to wait 
until after death to enter into eternal life but may, 
and indeed must, enter it before death; (3) that 
for those oriented toward eternal things death is not 
the final tragedy but only an incident in one’s pil- 
grimage. 

Although eternal life is not thrust upon anyone 
but is something to be attained, no one should sup- 
pose that it is something that a person may attain 
or maintain by his own power alone. Everywhere 
in the New Testament eternal life is regarded as the 











gift of God. It is a gift, though, that has to 
propriated by activity on the part of the believ 
by the response on his part of faith, love, and 

to God as revealed in Christ. 
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Recognizing that the infinite value of man 


beings belongs to them as individuals, Christia 
has always maintained that immortality mea 
retention of genuine and real selfhood. Some 
problems arising out of this view will be dis 
in another place. It is sufficient here to em; 
the fact that no difficulty has ever tempted the 
tian community to abandon its basic belief 
immortality of the individual as a whole, u! 
and complete person. 

It hardly needs to be added that immorta 
not a privilege reserved to an elite whethe: 
elite be described as a chosen nation or race 
earmarked group of individuals arbitrarily « 
for salvation by an all-powerful Creator as 
pleased him. Eternal life—immortality—is a 
tage open to all mankind. The doors are shut 
one. It may be that some will not walk through 
doors, but this is a problem that must receive : 
tion in a later paragraph. 


I 


So far we have been discussing the ess: 
meaning of the Christian conception of immort 
It will now be worth while to bring the Chri 
view into clearer focus by contrasting it with i: 
native speculations with which it is so often 
fused. 

One of these while pretending to affirm fai 
immortality manages to deny every essential n 
ing of such a faith. This is the view that desc 
immortality in terms of the merging of the li 
the individual with some more inclusive and e 
ing reality. It finds expression in such phras« 
“immortality of the race,” “immortality of i 
ence,” “merging of the individual in the ocea 
the divine.” The common element in all these is 
the individual is merged with something els 
completely that he is lost as an individual. Th 
a very bad bargain; for it trades off all the valu 
the Christian hope of eternal life—‘“the very w 
spring of high religion and noble moral livin; 
for the mere possibility of some sort of undiffer: 
ated but continued existence which has no mor: 
religious value whatever. What more is it to be 
in an “ocean of the divine” than to be lost in 
earth? 

The Christian faith has nothing to do with < 
notions. No relation could be closer than the unit 
fellowship of the blessed dead with one another 
with God. But it is fellowship among unitary | 
sons; not the obliteration of them. 

Another speculation with which the Christ 
faith is often confused is that the life to com: 
a mere continuation of the present life. Heaven, 
are told, is like earth. Perhaps in many ways it 
Apparently there is work to be done, as was s 
gested in our Lord’s words: “My Father is work 
still, and I am working.” And we may safely c 
clude that the blessed ones share in the Fath 
work. And heaven surely is a place of knowledge : 
love and fellowship. But though in these and m: 
other ways heaven is like earth, with every liken 
there must go an unlikeness. Knowledge, wo 
love, and fellowship, though known but imperfec 
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here, tnust be free from limitation in the life beyond, 
In the words of A. E. Taylor: “To be in heaven, as 
Christianity conceives of it, is to be a member of 
a society of persons who see God, themselves, and 
each other as all truly are, without confusion or 
illusion, and love God, themselves, and each other 
with the love of this true insight.” * 

Heaven, then, is not just a place for leisure and 
pleasure. It is not a place at all. It is a condition, a 
relationship, a work, and a reward. It is life un- 
limited. It is love and fellowship with God and with 
those who love him. It is joy in worthy work well 
done for God. In this house of fellowship and work 
there are many rooms and many tasks. Not all do 
the same work. Perhaps not all are at the same stage 
of development. There may be diversity of condition 
and activity but there must be complete unity in 
knowledge, fellowship, and love. 

The tendency to think of the life beyond as a con- 
tinuation of the present life is very apparent in the 
ease with which so many of us assume that we shall 
take up life after death with the same earthly inter- 
ests which characterize our present lives. If our 
description of heaven has any validity, however, 
many who are regarded by their neighbors as very 
good people might shrink from the reality. The pros- 
pect of being completely known and having all one’s 
hidden desires and suppressed hostilities found out 
in an atmosphere of goodness and fellowship would 
not be embraced by many of us without some pause. 

If eternal life is a gift of God which has to be 
appropriated by activity on our part, surely one 
such activity in preparation for the life beyond 
would be “detaching ourselves from unworthy in- 
terests and false devotions which clog the spirit”’— 
even things that, in our human weakness, may seem 
like the very breath of life. 

A third illustration of the tendency to think of the 
future life as a continuation of our present earthly 
life, with its characteristic interests and problems, 
is to be seen in speculations concerning the nature 
of the resurrection body. Among many ancient peo- 
ples, notably the Hebrews and the Greeks, a sort of 
spirit-body or shade survived the death of the body 
and lived a cold, cheerless, lonely, and partial exist- 
ence in sheol or hades. To exist forever in such a 
state was hardly a hope such as might stimulate 
one to high religion or noble moral endeavor. The 
traditional doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh 
must be understood against this background. 

What the Christians were insisting on in the res- 
urrection of the physical body was that in the life 
to come the whole personality, not just a part of it, 
would be alive forevermore. This emphasis on the 
immortality of the individual as a whole person 1s 4 
fundamental part of the Christian faith today. But 
to insist on the resurrection of the physical body 
is not only not necessary but would involve us in 
insuperable difficulties. For example, what body 
would be chosen as the resurrection body—the body 
one had at age one, ten, thirty, or seventy years? 
If a child died in infancy, would he or she remain an 
infant forever? 

Speculations on such questions are nothing but 
pure imagination—fancy. It will be necessary, one 
may suppose, to have some sort of body to preserve 
individual separateness and to serve as a medium of 


1From The Christian Hope of Immortality, by Taylor, A. E.; 
1947; The Macmillan Company, publisher. 
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communication and an instrument of activity. We 
shall have the kind of bodies that are completely 
appropriate to the situation. What more need we or 
can we say? 

Christ’s word that in the Resurrection the blessed 
neither marry nor are given in marriage indicates 
not merely that our bodies will be different but that 
even our deepest and finest affections must be puri- 
fied and transformed in order to be appropriate to 
life in heaven. Exclusiveness is appropriate in earth- 
ly love, but in heaven it would be out of place. 


II 


In the first part of this discussion an attempt was 
made to specify the main characteristics of the 
Christian conception of immortality. Following this 
an effort has been made further to clarify the Chris- 
tian conception by contrasting it with fanciful spec- 
ulations with which it is often confused in the popu- 
lar mind. It now remains to discuss briefly some 
doubts and objections that have been voiced con- 
cerning eternal life. 

The first objection to be considered is the con- 
tention that there is no evidence to support any kind 
of belief in immortality. It must be admitted that 
the empirical evidence is meager. There are the 
facts that have been gathered from purported spirit- 
ualistic communication with departed spirits. But 
there is no way to demonstrate beyond the possibility 
of doubt that these communications are real. If our 
case for immortality must rest on the evidence to be 
garnered from spiritualistic sources, then it rests 
on very shaky foundations indeed. In fact, consider- 
ing the triviality of the supposed communications 
and the fraud that has attended them in the past, 
spiritualism is probably more of a liability than an 
asset to the belief in immortality. 

What of the value of the Resurrection story as 
empirical evidence? The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is so strongly attested by the events that 
followed it that it may be regarded as an established 
fact. But no general law can be established by the 
observation of one instance of its operation under 
uncontrolled conditions. The Resurrection of Jesus 
does not prove the immortality of all men. 

The answer to the objection that there is no evi- 
dence for immortality must turn on the question of 
what constitutes evidence. What one apprehends 
through sense experience is not the only evidence 
that supports any belief. If a belief is a necessary 
part of the most reasonable interpretation of the 
world and of life, then all the reasons that support 
the interpretation are valid in support of the particu- 
lar belief which is a necessary part of the interpre- 
tation. Now the Christian faith in God is the most 
reasonable interpretation of the universe and of life. 
Since the belief in immortality is a necessary part 
of this interpretation, all the reasons that support 
the belief in God support the belief in immortality. 
It should be plainly recognized that belief in im- 
mortality is and must remain a faith—but a most 
reasonable faith. 

Another objection may be stated as follows: The 
soul is dependent upon the body for its existence, and 
When the body dies the soul ceases to be. The answer 
to this is that the major premise in the objection is 
to this day undemonstrable. Nobody knows what 
the relation between mind and body is. Many facts 
such as the demonstration of telepathy and other 


forms of extrasensory perception point toward 
some independence betweer. mind and body. There is 
no adequate reason for doubting that a personality 
may continue to live without its present relation to 
a physical body. 

A more serious objection to the belief in immortal- 
ity has been raised on moral and religious grounds 
and it is directed against the retributive interpreta- 
tion of the future life. This is the view that life 
beyond the grave is designed merely to provide 
reward and punishment for the way in which this 
life is spent. 

According to this view, heaven and hell are or- 
ganized on the pleasure-pain economy. Heaven is 
pictured in terms of unflagging sensuous delight; 
hell is described as unspeakable torture of sensitive 
flesh. In view of such opposite prospects of existence 
beyond the grave, religion is regarded by many 
almost solely as a means of escaping hell and getting 
to heaven. Men are advised to give up earthly pleas- 
ures for the joys of heaven. Fear becomes the chief 
motive in the religious appeal. God is thought of 
too much as a judge interested primarily in retribu- 
tive justice. Men get so concerned about the salva- 
tion of their own souls that they grow indifferent 
to the social implications of the Gospel. 

The trouble with this view is that it loses sight 
of so many important things and emphasizes others 
in such a way as to be misleading. It assumes the 
resurrection of the flesh; but this is too materialistic 
and this-worldly to convince the Christian. It em- 
phasizes fear and loses sight of love. It pictures God 
as vindictive and loses sight of his Christlikeness. 
It emphasizes the torture of the man who dies an 
unrepentant sinner, and neglects the tragedy of 
losing eternal life in this world and the next. 

These imaginative speculations in regard to hell 
are as out of place as they are in thinking about 
heaven. It is enough to say that “Christians of today 
are agreed that their religion teaches the possibility 
of a final and irreparable loss of life, and to leave the 
matter there.” ” 





THE UPPER ROOM 


By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


He sat awhile among us, and He spoke: 

His words fell strange as dew on desert ground, 

So calm, majestic, heralding the sound 

Of beating hearts that trembled while they 
broke. 

It was that moment that our fear awoke— 

The shadow of a cross was hovering round, 

And Death was knocking, and the unpaid 
pound 

Of flesh demanded for the final stroke. 

Then, as an eagle mounts and soars above, 

He drew our prisoned thoughts above the 
gloom, 

Lest Truth should stand defenseless and be- 
trayed; 

And wove a message out of deathless love 

To reach the world beyond that Upper Room: 

“Let not your heart be troubled, or afraid.” 











2From The Christian Hope of Immortality, by Taylor, A. E.; 
1947; The Macmillan Company, publisher. 











Adult Bible Cow 


April 2: THE CRUCIFIXION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


We have seen in an earlier lesson that Jesus 
executed by the Romans, because the Jews were 
allowed to enforce the death sentence. The cha 
against him was insurrection, or rebellion agai 
Rome, since the Romans would not be interested 
the religious issues on the basis of which the Jew 
leaders had opposed him. 

In studying this lesson, one should begin by re 
ing carefully the four accounts of the Crucifixior 
the New Testament, in Matthew 27:26-66; M 
15:15-47; Luke 23:25-56; John 19:16-42. There 
many differences in details, but not so many cont 
dictions as one finds in some other parts of the f 
Gospels. 

One is struck by the restraint with which 
story is told. In no Gospel does it fill as much as « 
complete chapter, though it is the central fact u 
which the whole Christian message rested. In c 
trast, one can imagine the lurid descriptions in wh 
modern newspapers would indulge. 


‘ 
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“Christ on Calvary,” painted by Michael de Munkacsy 
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Crucifixion was not a Jewish form of execution, 
though it was practiced by Jews in a few sensational 
cases in the first century B.c. It was so painful and 
so humiliating that even among Romans it was not 
lawful to crucify Roman citizens. It was reserved 
for slaves, rebels, and the like. 

But crucifixion was much more common than we 
sometimes realize, since we think of it only in con- 
nection with the story of Jesus. Alexander the 
Great crucified 2,000 Tyrians at one time, and 2,000 
rioting Jews are said to have been crucified at the 
time of the death of Herod the Great. Josephus says 
that after the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, the 
Romans crucified so many Jews that there was not 
wood enough to make the crosses nor space enough 
to place them. 

The details of crucifixion were normally a bit 
different from the way in which they are usually 
pictured to us. First came the scourging, which 
was so brutal that the victim sometimes died of it 
and thus cheated the cross. 

Unlike our pictures, the cross was usually about 
seven or eight feet high, just enough to get the body 
well off the ground. The upright piece was sunk 
permanently in the ground, and the victim carried 
only the crosspiece to the place of execution. The 
procession through the streets to the execution was 
humiliating and vulgar beyond imagination. The 
victim, carrying the beam on which he was to die, 
was flanked by soldiers, while in front of him was 
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carried a placard advertising to the public his crime. 

Arrived at the scene, the victim was fastened to 
the crosspiece, and the whole attached to the upright. 
The pain was excruciating, and since no vital organ 
was involved, merciful death was slow in coming. 
Sometimes the poor creatures hung there for days 
and nights, and often they became completely mad. 
Jesus’ death in a few hours was surprisingly quick. 
Branscomb says: “Death, which came from ex- 
haustion, might be postponed even for days. Few 
more terrible means of execution could be devised. 
Pain, thirst, the torture of insects, exposure to 
brutal spectators, the horror of rigid fixation, all 
continuing interminably, combine to make it a 
supreme humiliation and torture.” 

There was a small piece of wood projecting at 
right angles from the upright as a support for the 
body, since otherwise the weight would have torn 
it loose from the nails in the hands. 

There is no event in history better known than 
this, and every word in the four descriptions has 
been pressed for every drop of meaning it might 
contain. But most of the details are not very sig- 
nificant. 

The Crucifixion began at nine in the morning, and 
death came at about three in the afternoon (Mark 
15:25, 34). The mockery (Matthew 27:28-31) was 
the vulgar amusement of the soldiers making fun 
of a man who, so weak and ineffectual, still pre- 
tended to be king and to overthrow the empire of 
Caesar. 

Giving the clothes to the four soldiers who did 
the crucifying seems to have been customary. The 
sour wine was probably an opiate. The name of the 
hill was “Golgotha,” meaning skull, and not Calvary. 
When the Greek Bible was translated into Latin, the 
Latin word for skull, Calvary, was used, and since 
our Bible has come down to us from the Latin trans- 
lation, we still say “Calvary,” though the Jews never 
knew such a word. The inscripition over the Cross is 
worded differently in each of the four Gospels, but 
the meaning is the same, that Jesus tried to make 
himself king in defiance of the emperor. 

Much has naturally been made of Jesus’ last words 
from the Cross, but they are of unequal significance. 
The most important is the quotation from Psalms 
22:1, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Drastically different interpretations are put 
on this quotation by different scholars, but it is 
probably best to take it in simple literalness. The 
experience in Gethsemane the night before had been 
torturing. Then had followed the whole of that 
miserable night with the Sanhedrin, the humiliating 
visit to Herod, and the trial before Pilate. Then 
came the terrible scourging. Jesus was dragged 
through the streets as a cheap criminal for the 
crowd to stare at until his strength failed and he 
collapsed. 

And finally, came the agony and the humiliation of 
the Crucifixion. This was the end... and only a 
few months ago God had called him his Son and had 
Promised him the Kingdom! The story was ending in 
cheap brutality, and God seemed nowhere about. 

ere, as elsewhere, Jesus suffered in mind as well 
as in body, sharing our infirmities. 

But only for a moment did his faith waver. Vic- 
tory came quickly, and looking up into heaven, he 
found the God who seemed to have deserted him, 
and quietly commended his spirit to him. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


You will find unusual joy in teaching this lesson, 
I am sure, and you need to decide the best way of 
presenting it, so your class will reap the greatest 
benefits. If you have unusual gifts at description, 
you may want just to tell again the story of the 
death of the Master. If you do this, you should read 
and reread the accounts of the Crucifixion in all 
four Gospels and the materials written by Smart and 
Scarborough until you have lived through each 
event of it and can help your class do the same. 

But you may want to have a discussion concerning 
not only the events of the Crucifixion but also its 
meaning to us, and to all mankind since that day. 
(The lesson plan below follows this pattern but may 
be helpful if you use one of the other possible ap- 
proaches. ) 

You may want to use the help of your class mem- 
bers in the teaching of the lesson and ask seven of 
them each to take one of the “Seven Last Words” 
of Jesus from the Cross and talk about its meaning. 

You may have some other method which will 
meet the needs of your students better than any 
of these. In any event, think carefully about the best 
means of presentation for you to use in the light of 
your purpose. Remember that some person may be 
brought to an understanding and acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord during this lesson. 

You should think carefully about the purpose of 
this lesson and probably will want to include some 
of the following goals: (1) to lead all members of 
the class to a knowledge of the story of the Crucifix- 
ion of Jesus; (2) to help members of the class have 
a better understanding of the meaning of the Cruci- 
fixion to them and to all mankind; (3) to interpret 


“Christ on the Cross,” by Giotto di Bondone; copyright, 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 














“Placing Christ in the 
Sepulcher”’; Gustave Dore, 
artist. (Photo by A. R. 


Simons.) 


the “Seven Last Words” so they have new and 
creasingly significant meaning to the students; 
to help any unchristian member of the class to acc 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour and Lord, and to h 
all class members accept him more completely 
their Saviour and guide. 

To introduce the lesson you may want to s 
something like this: This is Palm Sunday, and n« 
Sunday is Easter. Friday of this week is known 
Good Friday, and it is with the events of tl 
day in the last week of Jesus’ life that we are c 
cerned today. That day originally was not a Go 
Friday; it was a black Friday, a day when all tI 
was good seemed to be subject to all that was ev 
The story of the Crucifixion without the story of t 
Resurrection would be a horrible account of innoce 
suffering and death. But when we read the story 
the Crucifixion in the light of the Resurrection, 
becomes the symbol of God’s love and man’s salv 
tion. To many of us it is the beloved story of t! 
Christ who has saved us from our sins and broug! 





us to a forgiving, loving God. Let us look at this 
story again. 


I. Coming to the Cross 


A. We have seen already that Jesus was actually 
executed by the Romans, although the charges 
against him were made by the Jews. But the Jews 
had no authority to put him to death, so they had 
to find a nonreligious accusation for which the 
Romans would condemn him. What was the charge 
on which he was convicted? On what grounds did 
they accuse him of being an insurrectionist? Was 
he an insurrectionist? In what way was he one? 

B. We are told of the mockery of the soldiers be- 
fore they took Jesus to Golgotha. Why did they mock 
him? What was included in their mockery? Why? 
We are familiar with the words “they scourged 
him.” What do they mean? What was a scourging? 
Was it customary before crucifixions? 

C. Was Jesus carrying his Cross unusual? Was 
it the whole Cross as usually pictured or only the 
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crosspiece? Why does it seem probable that it was 
only the crosspiece? What happened as Jesus car- 
ried his Cross? Do you think of Jesus as a weakling 
because he fell under the weight of the Cross? What 
had he been through which would have drained his 
strength? At this point the class should be helped 
to see that the physical and emotional strain through 
which Jesus had passed was enough to weaken the 
strongest of men. 

D. Who was drafted to carry the Cross? Of what 
country was he? Of what color was he, according 
to tradition? Was this experience of Jesus symbolic 
of what happens to us sometimes? In what way? 


Il. The Crucifixion 


A. Was Jesus the first man ever crucified? Was 
this a very cruel form of punishment? Upon whom 
was it used? Describe how it was carried on. Was it 
used upon others after the death of Jesus? Josephus, 
the historian, tells us that in A.D. 70 the Romans 
crucified so many Jews that there was not wood 
enough to make the crosses nor space enough to 
place them. Does it seem strange to you that of the 
thousands of Jews crucified as insurrectionists we 
should remember and know of only one of these? 
Why is this true? 

B. Mark tells us that Jesus was offered some wine 
mixed with gall just before he was nailed to the 
Cross. What was the purpose of this? Why did he 
refuse it? 

C. At what time was Jesus nailed to the Cross? 
At what time did death come? Was this six hours 
from 9 to 3 shorter or longer than most men lived 
who were crucified? You should help the class realize 
that often a person lived for a day or so in excruciat- 
ing pain, slowly bleeding to death, and often driven 
mad by the pain of it all. 

D. What happened to Jesus’ clothing? Was this 
a customary procedure? Why did the soldiers mock 


April 9: THE RESURRECTION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We come today to the final chapter in the story 
of Jesus. The Resurrection appearances are told in 
five different books in the New Testament. As was 
true in studying the Crucifixion last Sunday, one 
should read each of these accounts again with care- 
ful attention to details before beginning to discuss 
the climactic event which they describe. 

The references are I Corinthians 15:3-8; Matthew 
28; Mark 16:1-8; Luke 24; John 20 through 21. 

Some explanations are in order. Paul’s list of the 
appearances of Jesus after the Resurrection is 
placed first because it was first. We are accustomed 
to think of the Epistles as following the Gospels 
because of their place in the New Testament, and 
also because they were written to the churches which 
were established after the lifetime of Jesus described 
In the Gospels. But Paul’s writings are the earliest 
In the New Testament, and Paul was dead before 
the earliest Gospel was written. So the account in I 
Corinthians was the first one to be written. 


him and laugh at him? Some said: “He saved others, 
he cannot save himself.” Do you think that was 
true? Is it always true that in saving others one 
must lose himself? In what way? 

E. The things Jesus said from the Cross have 
been called “The Seven Last Words.” Do you remem- 
ber some of these? What were some of them? Do you 
find it surprising that he was in the mood to for- 
give? Do you think it surprising that he could think 
of the welfare of his mother under those circum- 
stances? Why did Jesus cry out: “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” What are some of the 
various interpretations given to this? What do you 
think the significance of it is? What did Jesus mean 
by “Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit”? 

F. What happened following the death of Jesus? 
What did the splitting of the veil of the Temple 
symbolize? It should be brought out that the Jews 
thought that God was inside the Holy of Holies which 
was set off by this big curtain or veil and that the 
rending or tearing of it symbolized that God had 
been set free for all people everywhere. 

G. What was done with the body of Jesus? Who 
was Joseph of Arimathea? What type tomb did he 
have? 


Ill. The Meaning of the Crucifixion 


A. What does the Crucifixion mean to you? What 
does it tell you about God? What does it tell you 
about yourself? What does it tell you about the way 
a person must travel if he is to walk with God? 

B. In what way did Jesus’ death on the Cross 
bring salvation to the world? In what way can it 
bring salvation to us? 

C. What new commitments to Christ are we going 
to make in this Easter season? We must make new 
commitments all along, for salvation is a continuing 
process. Let us close with silent prayer, each of us 
committing our lives anew to God. 


The reference in Mark ends with verse 8. There 
are twenty verses in that last chapter, but the ear- 
liest manuscripts show that the original ending was 
lost, and that verses 9-20 are an appendix added 
later, and not part of the original book. 

Something of the same sort is true of John, which 
originally ended with chapter 20. In this case 
nothing was lost, but chapter 21 was added later by 
someone else. Counting these later additions to Mark 
and John as separate writings, we have seven dif- 
ferent accounts of the Resurrection appearances. 

We are so accustomed to glorying in the Cross of 
Christ that we forget to remind ourselves of what 
it meant to the disciples on that fateful week end. 
To them, it was tragic failure, and the end of every- 
thing. They had been sure that Jesus was going to 
establish a Jewish kingdom, more sure than ever 
as they approached Jerusalem on that last fateful 
journey. They had already divided up the best jobs 
among themselves. In Gethsemane, Peter had been 
willing to join battle with the armed troops be- 
cause Jesus had said that he could call down 
legions of angels to give him the victory. Those 
were exciting times for the disciples. 
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But now it was all over. Jesus had refuse: 
fight, and his enemies had put him to death. 7 
was the end. It had been a beautiful dream whi 
lasted, but one may as well be realistic. Jesus 
dead, and dead men do not lead crusades nor 
tablish kingdoms. Peter expressed the mood w 
he said that he was going back to his fishing. 
would take up where he had left off. 

Against this background we can understand 
meaning of the first Easter message. It had not} 
to do with whether the disciples would live a 
their deaths. They already believed that, as 
almost all Jews. And it had nothing to do immedia 
with proving the divinity of Jesus. 

When Jesus was buried, their hopes were bu1 
with him, and when they knew that he had b 
raised up, their hopes were resurrected too. Af 
all, he had not been defeated. He could triumph o 
everything now, even death. It was natural t 
they should ask him, “Will you at this time rest 
the kingdom to Israel?” (Acts 1:6; compare Li 
24:21). The Resurrection of Jesus meant his abil 
to defeat all opposition, and therefore eventu: 
to conquer the world. Nothing could now separ 
him from his followers, and he would be with th 
forever. The first Easter meant the resurrection 
Christian faith and hope. 

The details of the Resurrection narrative, w1 
ten from forty to seventy years later, are notoriou 
hard to harmonize. The number and the names of 1 
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women at the tomb differ. Matthew and Mark have 
Jesus leave word for his disciples that he will go on 
to Galilee before them and meet them there, while 
Luke and John 20 place the appearances in Judea. 
In some instances, Jesus in his fleshly body eats fish 
and walks the highway beside the disciples, while 
in others his spiritual body appears through closed 
doors, and is not recognized by his most intimate 
friends after having been separated from them a 
day and two nights. Thomas is told to feel his 
wounds but Mary is told not to touch him. 

Paul on the road to Damascus seems not to have 
seen a recognizable physical body, but a blinding 
flash from the world of spirit, but he lists this along 
with the other appearances. 

The truth is that the Church has not been so much 
interested in what happened to the physical body 
of Jesus. Even we ourselves do not expect to have 
flesh and blood bodies in the Kingdom. 

But the essential truth, on which historically the 
Church was founded and which furnishes the basis 
of its faith today, is that Jesus is alive. As spiritual 
power he is alive, and he will ultimately be victorious. 
It was not many days until, at Pentecost, that liv- 
ing Spirit took possession of his followers, and the 
Christian Church was born. 
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A CLASH of doctrines is not a disaster—it is an 
opportunity.—Alfred North Whitehead. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The first thing for you to do after you have read 
Smart’s and Scarborough’s materials is to turn to 
the five accounts of the Resurrection and study them 
carefully. First, study Paul’s statement found in I 
Corinthians 15:3-8, keeping in mind that this is the 
earliest writing we have concerning the Resurrec- 
tion and that likely it was written within 15 to 25 
years after the event itself. Next read Matthew 28; 
Mark 16:1-8; Luke 24; John 20. 

The fact most evident about these records of the 
Resurrection is that the disciples had no idea that 
such a thing would happen but afterwards that they 
had no doubt but that it had happened. You will note 
variances in the descriptions of the details but no 
variance in the central fact that Jesus the Christ 
was raised from the dead and was living. In a study 
such as this, the differences in details of the stories 
should be recognized but you must not let this con- 
sume the major time or become the major issue in 
the class discussion. We must put first things first 
in our teaching and the victory of Christ over Cruci- 
fixion and death is the event of primary importance. 

The purpose of this lesson for most of us will be: 
To lead our class members into new understanding 
of the stories of the Resurrection and the significance 
of a risen and living Christ to the world and to each 
of us. 

To introduce the lesson you may want to say: 
Today we celebrate the most significant event in the 
history of the world, the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. We call this Easter, and we feel the unique 
pull this event has upon the life of each of us. It 
symbolizes not only that our lives shall not end at 
death but also that the world does make sense, 
that the best is not subject to the worst, that truth 
cannot be killed with a sword or a cross or an atom 
bomb, that God is alive and goodness shall win. It 
means to us also that Christ can find Resurrection 
in our hearts no matter how deep we have buried 
him with sin, and the living Master can be the daily 
companion of each of us. Let us turn now to the event 
of that first Easter. 


I. The First Easter 


A. Were the disciples expecting Jesus to come 
back to life? Had he told them he would? Did they 
seem to understand what he meant? Why not? 

What do you think was the attitude of these 
men after the Crucifixion? Why were they disillu- 
sioned? What had they expected? Why? Do you 
think they may have been a little disappointed in 
Jesus for not putting up a fight against his arrest 
and Crucifixion? Why? 

B. Why did the women wait until the first day of 
the week to go to the tomb? How long was this after 
the Crucifixion? What was their purpose in going? 
Who were the women who went? What experience 
did they have? Describe the events that followed. 

C. Why is it difficult to know exactly what hap- 
pened and to whom Jesus appeared and how? Do 
you think the differences in the Gospel accounts are 
something to worry us? Why not? What is the most 
important element in these accounts? Do they agree 
on that? Do you think the differences in detail are 
of any real significance? Why not? 


D. Can we be sure with what kind of body Jesus 
appeared? Do you remember that at times it seemed 
to be a physical body, which Thomas was told to 
touch, and at others a spiritual body, which passed 
through closed doors? Can we know for sure about 
this? How important is this detail? 

EK. Sometimes Jesus’ followers seemed to recog- 
nize him and at other times they did not. Do you 
think this significant? What is significant then? Is 
it not the perfect agreement among all the writers 
as they declare that he is living and not dead, vic- 
torious and not defeated? 

F. Who was the first disciple who saw the risen 
Lord? Describe the story of Peter and John running 
to the tomb. 

G. Who would like to tell the story of the two 
persons on the road to Emmaus? What special sig- 
nificance does this story carry? 


II. Following Easter 


A. Why did the disciples go back to Galilee? Why 
did Peter say, “I am going fishing”? What was the 
significance of such a statement? Don’t you feel 
sorry for Peter and the others? 

B. Who will describe the experience of Peter and 
the disciples when Jesus appeared to them as they 
fished? Why did Jesus ask Peter, ““Do you love me?” 
Why was he asked three times? What did the Master 
mean when he said, ““Feed my sheep”? Do you think 
that statement has meaning for us? What? 


III. The Living Christ 


A. What do you consider the real meaning of 
Easter to be? What does it mean to you? What does 
it mean to our day? What does it mean for our 
world? 

Of course, the whole discussion could center 
about these three questions. At least enough time 
should be given to them to let the class members 
think through to the realization that it means the 
victory of faith over fear, of love over hate, of 
goodness over evil, of life over death. It means too 
that the living Christ was set loose to bring the 
Easter experience of victory over fear and hate, 
evil and death to every individual who will completely 
surrender to him and depend upon him for strength, 
courage, character, and life eternal. 

This last part of the lesson might well be turned 
into an experience meeting of what Easter and the 
living Christ has meant to the life of various mem- 
bers of the class. 
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THERE are only three kinds of persons; those who 
serve God, having found Him; others who are oc- 
cupied in seeking Him, not having found Him; while 
the remainder live without seeking Him, and with- 
out having found Him. The first are reasonable and 
happy, the last are foolish and unhappy; those be- 
tween are unhappy and_ reasonable.—Pascal, 
Pensées. 
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DEATH, as the final evidence of the ambiguity 
of the human situation, is usually evaded in natural- 
ism by the promise of social immortality.—From 
Faith and History, by Reinhold Neibuhr; 1949; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Used by per- 
mission. 
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April 16: WAS JESUS A TEACH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Jesus was not a teacher in the present-day 
for the teacher today is a very specialized k 
person. He has fixed hours of teaching, and a r 
classroom, and a class which stays with him, 
systematized, organized body of instructio. 
has textbooks, and libraries, and a curriculum 
moves logically from one subject to another. 

The ancient teacher was not so. He gathere 
ciples, or learners, about himself in the mo 
formal fashion, and he was the entire faculty. 
were no textbooks, no organization, no assignn 
The disciples might come or go at will. The te 
lectured about the things which were interesti 
him or needful for his hearers, and the discip) 
tached themselves to him in order to learn his 
dom. They might go from teacher to teacher. 

Thus Plato had his disciples, and the Stoics 
the Epicureans. And similarly the Jewish r 
had their disciples, and John the Baptist (John ! 
3:25), and Jesus had his. Twelve stayed close 
him, but frequently a larger number are recog 
as disciples or pupils (Matthew 27:57; John | 
67). 

Jesus sometimes spoke at regular synagogue 
ices (Luke 4:15-16), but more frequently he ta 
outdoors, by the seaside, on a hilltop, or as the g 
walked along the highway. Much of Jesus’ most 
nificant teaching was certainly unpremeditated, 
gested by a conversation, as with the Sama 
woman (John 4:7 ff), or by something he sav 
when he visited the Temple in Jerusalem (Matt 


24:1ff), or by the questions or comments 
other people. 
Realizing that under such circumstances 


hearers would retain only so much of his teach 
as they could carry home in their memories, J 
was fond of two forms of teaching which \ 
remembered easily. One was the story, or par: 
People remember stories longer than they do 
guments, and even today the preacher’s illustrat 
stick longest in mind. The other form was the sh 
pointed saying, frequently a paradox, in whic 
whole body of truth is condensed into a sente 
The “first will be last.” “(He who loses his life 
my sake will find it.” “Judge not that you be 
judged.” Such distillates of truth are still pop 
among us. 

Along with this popular type of teaching, 
should also notice the homey, familiar illustrati 
which Jesus used. Patching old clothes, mix 
leaven into the dough, the candle with which 
room was lighted, children playing in the maz 
place, putting wine in the wineskins, the man « 
turbing his neighbor because of unexpected gue 
shrubs in the garden, the various experiences 
the farmers—all these things were the mater 
out of which the daily lives of the people were ma 

Chancellor Harvie B. Branscomb has listed f: 
characteristics of Jesus’ method of teaching wh 
are so descriptive that they are worth repeati 

His teaching was, first, natural, not formal. Th 
were no carefully prepared addresses for particu 
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occasions. Even the Sermon on the Mount, which 
seems most nearly an exception, is probably Mat- 
thew’s collection of many sayings delivered at many 
different times, as Luke’s Gospel implies. The Lord’s 
Prayer, instead of being part of a discussion of 
the subject of prayer, was given in answer to the 
disciples’ request that he teach them how to pray, 
Jesus answered questions and commented on situa- 
tions, or he taught the people spontaneously when 
a crowd got together (Mark 2:1-2). 

Secondly, Jesus’ teaching was popular, not sys- 
tematic. We have all heard and read orderly, sys- 
tematic presentations of truth, where each step 
leads logically to the next, and where all the materia] 
on one phase of the subject is gathered together in 
one section or chapter. Such is the method of the 
teacher in the classroom, and of the writer of serious 
books. One need only mention such logical treat- 
ments to realize how different was the method of 
Jesus. 

Thirdly, Jesus’ teaching was picturesque, not 
literal. This, too, is obvious, but people have fre- 
quently stumbled over their failure to recognize it. 
A camel going through the eye of a needle, the two- 
by-four sticking out of a man’s eye, straining 
gnats out of food and then swallowing a camel, 
tithing every tenth grain of seasoning and every 
tenth drop of flavoring extract as they are put into 
the food, men being wise as snakes—no one could 
miss the meaning of such vivid figures, but no one 
should take them literally. And yet insistence on 
taking Jesus’ vivid language literally has more than 
once caused churches to split, as in the famous case 
of Luther’s interpretation of “This is my body.” 

And fourth, Jesus’ teaching was clear, not hid- 
den. People have searched for mystery and hidden 
meaning, and even Mark says that Jesus spoke in 
parables so that the outsiders might listen and listen 
and yet not understand (Mark 4:12). But his effort 
was in just the opposite direction. He spoke vivid- 
ly so that the simplest would understand him, and 
the common people heard him gladly. 

We venture to add one further characteristic to 
the list. Jesus did not teach like the professional 
teachers of his day. They merely cited the teachings 
of scriptures or of earlier rabbis as authority. But 
he spoke with authority, not from authorities, out 
of his own spiritual insight and inner conviction. 
He spoke the things which he knew to be true, and 
the truth carried its own conviction. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


With this lesson, we turn from the historic study 
of the life of Jesus to an interpretation of him and 
his teachings. For the next six months you will be 
leading your class in this most important endeavor. 
As you plan your teaching, keep in mind always 
that no one can be Christlike until he knows what 
Christ was like. 

To enable you to grasp this subject more fully, 
you should own or have access to at least one or two 
books on the teachings of Jesus. One of the best is 
The Message of Jesus by Harvie Branscomb (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 75 cents). Written simply, it 
is the result of sound scholarship and is from the 
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pen of one of our finest New Testament scholars. 
Dr. Eranscomb expanded this little book into a 
larger, more comprehensive book which is named 
The Teachings of Jesus (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$2.50). Either of these would be valuable to you. 
Also, The Teachings of Jesus by H. F. Rall (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 75 cents) is a good book in 
this field and would be helpful to most teachers. All 
of these books can be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House which serves your area. 

In planning to teach the lesson for this Sunday, 
you will want to study carefully Smart’s discussion 
of five characteristics of Jesus’ teaching. Also, you 
will need to read both Carlyon’s materials and the 
daily Bible readings given in Adult Student. The 
purpose of this lesson will be to get the class to see 
Jesus as the Master Teacher. Another purpose might 
be that we who teach will learn the secret of his 
masterful technique. 

Sunday before last, we studied Jesus’ Crucifixion 
and death. Last Sunday, Easter, we saw again the 
miracle of the Resurrection and of a living and sav- 
ing Christ. So we followed the earthly life of Jesus 
from a manger in Bethlehem until his Crucifixion 
and Resurrection. Today, we turn from the study 
of the life of Jesus to the beginning of our discussion 
of his teachings and of the meaning of his life and 
teachings. 


I. Jesus as Teacher 


A. If you had to describe Jesus in one word, 
what word would you use? Prophet? Preacher? 
Priest? Teacher? Revolutionist? Healer? Martyr? 
Why would you choose the word you have? Can we 
limit Jesus to any one of these terms? Why not? 
Do you think we could spend much time studying 
him in each of these aspects? 

B. Since we are studying Jesus as a teacher, we 
need to determine the characteristics of a teacher. 
We might do this by discussing the difference be- 
tween teaching and these other functions. For in- 
stance, what is the difference between a preacher 
and a teacher? What is the function of each? What 
is the purpose? The procedure? What are the dif- 
ferences? What is the difference between a teacher 
and a priest? What is the difference between a 
teacher and a prophet? May a person be both? Was 
Jesus? (We need to realize that a prophet usually 
will do some teaching but not all teachers are 
prophets. ) 

C. Was Jesus’ teaching procedure like the 
teacher’s today ? How was he different from a teacher 
or professor of today? Was his technique of talking 
informally to groups of followers the usual teaching 
technique of his day? Since the pupils were merely 
listeners without textbooks or notebooks, how did 
they carry away the things they learned? Since 
they were dependent upon their memories, what two 
techniques did Jesus develop in order to help his 
listeners remember? Do you think he was wise to 
couch his teachings in parables and in short cryptic 
sentences, often in paradoxical form? Do you re- 
Member some of the paradoxes he used? 


II. Characteristics of Jesus as Teacher 


Dr. Harvie Branscomb in his book, The Message 
of Jesus, gives four characteristics of Jesus’ teach- 


ing. Smart adds a fifth. Let us take a look at 
these now. 

A. First, Jesus’ teaching was natural not formal. 
What do you think Branscomb means by this? Do 
we have any carefully planned lectures or addresses 
that Jesus gave, even as a teacher might lecture 
to a class today? Does this mean that Jesus did not 
think in advance about what he would say? Why 
do you think Jesus used this natural, informal ap- 
proach? Do you think he was wise to do so? 

B. Second, Jesus’ teaching was popular, not sys- 
tematic. This relates closely to the thing we were 
just saying, but is another characteristic. What do 
we mean by it? Do you agree that Jesus was not 
systematic? I wonder why he was not? Do you think 
he was wise in this approach? Does this mean that 
systematic teaching is wrong? What does it mean? 
Do you think of times when Jesus used a popular 
approach? 

C. Third, Jesus’ teaching was picturesque, not 
literal. Do you remember some of the picturesque 
sayings of Jesus? What were some of them? Why 
did Jesus use this technique? What is meant by say- 
ing his teachings were not literal? How can we tell 
when to take Jesus literally and when to accept his 
teaching as a picturesque expression? 

D. Fourth, Jesus’ teaching was clear, not hid- 
den. We remember that Mark 4:12 says that Jesus 
spoke in parables so outsiders could not understand. 
Do you think this usually was the case? Did his 
parables usually hide or clarify the truth? Do you 
think it is hard to understand the teachings of Jesus? 
Which is harder, to understand or to do what Jesus 
taught? 

EK. Fifth, Jesus’ teaching was with authority, 
not from authorities. What was the usual way of 
teaching in that day? Did Jesus follow this method 
of quoting authorities? What was Jesus’ way? Did 
Jesus’ speaking without quoting from other teachers 
surprise his listeners? Do you imagine they liked it? 
Why? Did Jesus ignore what others had thought and 
taught? What was Jesus’ source of authority? 

In conclusion, let us look back for a minute on 
what we have said about Jesus as a teacher. His 
teaching was natural, popular, picturesque, clear, 
and carried the authority of truth. He was the 
greatest teacher who ever lived, and his mind was so 
clear that the finest trained teachers of his day 
were as children before him. What he said had 
barbs that caught in the minds of his hearers; and 
now, two thousand years later, his teachings are as 
meaningful, alive, and vital as they were when 
first he uttered them. They still give to each of us 
instructions on how we must live if we are to find 
life at its best. 

Assignment: Read before next Sunday the daily 
Bible readings suggested in Adult Student and the 
lesson on “The Personality of Jesus.” 
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IT IS not surprising that modern man, who places, 
his faith in history, repudiates the idea of forgive- 
ness. For history does not forgive. History deals 
with what has happened and is therefore beyond 
repair and pardon. Hence those who place their 
confidence in history alone can no longer grasp the 
essentially Christian reality of the remission of sins. 
—Pierre Maury, from Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design; Harper and Brothers, publisher. 
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April 23: THE PERSONALITY 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Personality is, of course, beyond descripti 
cannot define it. We cannot explain the pers 
of even our closest friend, and as a substit 
merely list some of his characteristics. Tl 
person in its essential being evades us. And p 
our own personalities are even more of an ¢ 
to us. 

This is strikingly true in the case of Jes 
the longer one studies him the more one is im} 
by the fact that his personality was the es 
thing in his mission. 

We make much of his teaching, and righ 
And yet it has been noticed many times that 
tically everything that he said had been said | 
We weave doctrines about his divine nature a 
atoning death, but we weave them only aft 
have become convinced that there was som 
unique about him as a person. 

The impact of his personality on his fol! 
was far more profound than the influence 
teachings. Persons who lived with him and até 
him and slept with him out in the open, 
were calling him Messiah and the Son of 
The Christian Church was born, not because o 
thing that he said, but because at Pentecost 
were convinced that this amazing person w 
their midst in spiritual form. 

The first and most important fact about th: 
sonality of Jesus was that it was absolutely 
centered. He had come to do the will of hin 
sent him, and what happened to him personal 
not much matter. If necessary they might kil! 
so long as God’s will was done. It was mea 
drink to him to do the will of the Father. The ° 
that he spoke, he spoke not of himself but fror 
Father that sent him. His model prayer is conce 
first of all, that God’s name be hallowed, that 
kingdom come, that God’s will be done on eart 
did not think that having money was being 
cessful. He refused to live for popularity, or f 
curity, or for position or power. Living had bu 
meaning for him, that through him God’s 
should be done. 

This gave to his life the unity, the perfect int 
tion, which other lives lack. He pursued jus 
one purpose, and everything else was judged b 
relation to that. He was not a “leftist” tryi 
overthrow something, for he insisted that he 
fulfilling the best in the past, the law, and the p1 
ets. And neither was he a “rightist,” wedde 
the status quo and resisting change; for when n: 
sary he opposed the religious leaders and ever 
supreme court of his people. The question was 
whether a thing was new or old, but simply wh« 
it was the will of God. He could have said with | 
“One thing I do.” 

It was natural that Jesus always lived and ta 
in terms of the absolute ideal and not in term 
what was immediately practicable; for the wi 
God was the ideal. Jesus never served on a « 
mittee on ways and means. He never discussed 
next step forward, nor told us how the ideal c 
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be reached. He just held up the will of God in its 
perfect form and left us to do what we could about 
it. 

When talking about oaths, he simply said that 
God’s will was that men be so truthful that they 
would never have to take oath to anything. When 
Peter suggested forgiving injuries seven times, 
Jesus must have smiled as he told him to make it 
490: there was no danger that he would ever reach 
that high. 

When talking about how good a man should be, 
Jesus set as the objective that he be as good as 
God. “You, therefore, must be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” His ideal for society 
was that God’s will be done as it was done in heaven, 
The solution of the sex problem was that men should 
not lust. The cure of all human friction was that 
men should love their enemies as God loves his. 

One of the reasons for Jesus’ eternal relevance 
to changing society is that he did not talk merely 
in terms of immediate problems which would be 
outgrown, but in terms of the absolute standards 
of God which we can spend an eternity trying to 
achieve. 

But before we dismiss Jesus as impracticable, we 
must remind ourselves that he himself did just the 
things about which he talked. One of the character- 
istics of his personality is just that perfect con- 
formity between his standards and his conduct, and 
here is part of the miracle of him. The Beatitudes, 
his ideals for life, are also his portrait. When he 
talked in the Sermon on the Mount about man’s 
motives, he was revealing his own motives. When he 
told us to lose life in God’s service, he was describ- 
ing what he had done. 

No wonder they could not explain his personality. 
They tried in many ways, but there was always some- 
thing that was not quite said. Jewish Messiah, Greek 
Logos, Final Conqueror of Satan and his hosts, 
Very God of Very God, all of them are suggestive, 
and none of them satisfies. He remains the hope 
and the despair of the race. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


When we begin to think about the personality of 
Jesus we enter a broad and fascinating field. To 
teach only one lesson on this subject creates the 
necessity of deciding which aspects of the personality 
of Jesus are most important to the class. 

The lesson plan below will include discussion 
questions in a number of areas which were character- 
istic of the personality of Jesus. However, it may be 
wiser for you to concentrate in only one or two 
areas which would be especially helpful to your 
students. Your purpose will determine the area or 
areas chosen. 

Today we are concerned with the personality of 
Jesus. What is personality? It is the spirit of a 
person, isn’t it? It is the aroma which arises from 
a life. It includes the characteristics of an individual 
but it is their characteristics plus. It is more than 
the body; for we have seen people with broken oF 
sick bodies with magnificent winsomeness. It 18 
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more than the mind; for we nave seen brilliant 
minds which have become frustrated by'a split per- 
sonality, or rendered worse than useless by wrong 
values and attitudes. The personality at its best is 
that part of a person which charms us, allures us. 
captivates us to their ideas, ideals, and character- 
istics. 
I. The Personality of Jesus 


A. How would you describe the personality of 
Jesus? This question by itself should start the class 
off on a fascinating adventure of trying in their 
imaginations to re-create the personality of Jesus 
as they think it must have been. Some of the things 
that might be included can be brought out, if neces- 
sary, by the following questions: If you could have 
met him, how do you think he would have acted? 
How would he have looked? What would he have 
said? Would he have smiled? How would you have 
felt in his presence? Would you have been uncom- 
fortable? Would you have found it difficult to talk 
with him? Why not? How would you have felt when 
he left? What impression would he have left on you? 


Il. The Wellspring of Jesus’ Personality 


A. We have been trying to describe the personality 
of Jesus and imagine how we would have been im- 
pressed by it. We could say that his personality was 
a gift from God, his Father, and so it was as are all 
good things, but also all personality is an outgrowth 
of certain attitudes and ideals. What would you say 
was the wellspring out of which his personality 
came? Smart says: “The first and most important 
fact about the personality of Jesus was that it was 
absolutely God-centered.” Do you think this was the 
major source of its power and winsomeness? Why do 
you think so? 

B. What were some of the results of the God- 
centeredness of Jesus’ life and thinking? How did 
it affect his attitude toward himself? Toward his 
life and death? How did this God-centeredness af- 
fect Jesus’ attitude toward other persons? Do you 
see a direct relationship between this and his per- 
sonality? What? 

C. In our day we have come to realize the necessity 
of what we call a unified personality. Did Jesus have 
a unified personality? About what was it unified? 
Is it always necessary to have one great purpose or 


ideal or object to center a personality about? Do you 
believe that one of us can center our personality 
about God the way Jesus did? 

D. Smart also says: “Jesus always lived and 
taught in terms of the absolute ideal and not in 
terms of what was immediately practicable; for the 
will of God was the ideal.” Do you agree with this 
idea that Jesus was an absolutist? Cite some ex- 
amples. How did this affect his personality? 


III. Additional Characteristics of Jesus’ Person- 
ality 


A. He lived what he taught. We have just dis- 
cussed the absolute demands Jesus made. Did he 
live up to this ideal himself? Why do you think so? 
How important was it to his disciples that he lived 
up to the ideals he taught? What effect did this have 
upon them? With Jesus, religion was more than a 
theory. What was it? When did his religion express 
itself in life? How? 

B. Respect for the fathers. Did Jesus agree with 
all the teachings of Moses and the prophets? When 
he disagreed did he condemn their lack of spiritual 
insight? What was his attitude toward religious 
leaders of former days? What was the one thing 
that Jesus sought to understand and reveal? Do we 
yet know all of what is true? 

C. Moral earnestness and insight. In Jesus’ life 
and teaching was there distinction made between 
morality and religion? Have we ever been able to 
separate morality from the Christian religion suc- 
cessfully? Why not? Have we as Christians ever 
been able to consider goodness enough? Does a per- 
son have to be spiritual as well as moral? Why? Does 
he have to be moral as well as spiritual? Why? 

D. Courageous concern. Possibly one thing that 
impresses us most about the personality of Jesus is 
that he lived for others. Why do you imagine he did 
this? What was the result of Jesus’ concern for 
others? Did it get him into trouble? Why? When? 
Does genuine concern for others usually get one in 
trouble? Why? Carlyon asks: “Can you really care 
without paying a price?” Are you and I willing to 
pay the price necessary? 

Assignment: Next Sunday we shall be discuss- 
ing “The Method of Parables.” Be sure to find in 
Adult Student a list of daily Bible readings and 
read them in addition to the lesson by Carlyon. 


April 30: THE METHOD OF PARABLES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The parables of Jesus are so familiar that the 
very word has come to be associated with him. If 
anyone says “parables,” we think of Jesus. But 
Jesus was not the originator of the parable, nor the 
first to use it. There are parables in the Old Testa- 
ment. The later rabbis loved them. 

In fact, it seems that the Near East has always 
loved to hand down its profoundest insights into 
life and truth in the form of stories. Farther to the 
East, in Persia and in India, truth was expressed 
in philosophical systems, and Greece, to the West, 
was the home of philosophy. But the Near East- 
erners produced little theoretical philosophy. What 
they learned about life they put in story form, and 


some of the stories have become immortal. Jesus 
used with consummate artistry a tool which had al- 
ready become familiar to the people. 

A word of definition is in order. The parable 
should be distinguished from the fable, and spe- 
cially from the allegory. In the fable, other things, 
specially animals, are treated as human. The ser- 
pent talking to Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
and Balaam’s ass talking to his master, are ex- 
amples in the Bible. 

The allegory is more often confused with the 
parable. In the allegory, each detail symbolizes some- 
thing else, so that there is worked out a perfect 
parallel. It is not necessarily a story at all. In John 
10:1-6, the fold, the door, the thief, the sheep, the 
shepherd, each stands for a parallel idea in Jesus’ 
teaching. The sheepfold and all its details are al- 
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legorized. Similarly, in John 15:1-8, we have sym- 
bolic meanings for the vine, the branches, the fruit. 
There is no story, but there is an allegory of fruit- 
age in the Christian life. In Galatians 4:21-31, Paul 
says that he is treating the old story of Ha: and 
Ishmael as an allegory (verse 24). 

As contrasted with the allegory, the parabie is a 
story or an incident almost always used to illustrate 
a single point, more nearly like a good preacher’s 
illustrations in his sermon. 

It is very common to run into trouble in inter- 
preting a parable by treating it as an allegory and 


trying to find special significance in each det In 
Luke 18:2-8, we have the parable of the ust 
judge. Treating this as an allegory, as is so often 
done, we would start off by letting the judge re- 
sent God—and it would be hard to go on. Surely, 
Jesus did not intend to say that God was like that 
old scoundrel who feared neither God nor man. 


Our interpretation breaks down at the beginning. 

But, as a parable, the little story means just one 
thing, as parables normally mean only one thing. 
Earnest, importunate prayer will be answered. |! an 
old renegade like that can be reached by cries of 
need, how much more a loving Father! 

Similarly, many things have been made out of the 
parable of the prodigal son, but Jesus was ik- 
ing just one point: the contrast between a father’s 


attitude toward a repentant son and the attitude of 
the legalistic, pharisaical elder brother. He was 
really justifying his own attitude toward outcasts 
(Luke 15:1-2). 

In last week’s lesson we noticed that Mark s- 


understood the reason for the use of parables 
(Mark 4:10-12). The parallel account in Matthew 
13:13-15 seems to say that Jesus was using par: S 


because the people were not understanding 1, 
not in order to keep them from understanding, and 
Matthew has probably quoted Jesus more correctly. 

Mark’s misunderstanding agrees with the answer 
of the early Church to one of its most difficult ques- 
tions. If Jesus was the Messiah promised in Scrip- 
ture, why did not the Jews, who knew the Script 
accept him? One answer was that Jesus delibera 
talked in riddles so that they would not be able to 
accept him, and would therefore crucify him. Jesus 
was not obscuring his message by talking in paral 
but making it clear, as we saw last week. 

It is quite in harmony with this that the fictiti 
characters in the parables, in spite of the fact t 
they never existed, exert far more influence on 
Christian thinking and living than the flesh-a 
blood people with whom Jesus was surrounded. 

People often think that a narrative is discredi 
when they are told that it is “only a story” and ne 
really happened. Guides in Palestine can even sh 
the places where some of the events took place, 
spite of the fact that they never took place at 
because the tourists want to think of them as ré¢ 

But the Good Samaritan has more significance { 
us today than ten out of twelve of Jesus’ own d 
ciples, whom we cannot even name. Few actual ch: 
acters in the New Testament say as much to us 
the father of the prodigal son (and the eld 
brother), or the Pharisee praying in the Temple, 
the servants using the talents. Just because th 
were stories, Jesus could make them say exact 
what he wanted said. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


In your preparation for this lesson, you wil] 
find it helpful to turn through the Gospels and jot 
down the Scripture location and subject of each of 
Jesus’ parables. Read these again and see the touch 
of the artist as he in a few simple words draws a 
picture unforgettable to all the ages that have fol- 
lowed. Saturate yourself in these stories until you 
catch new appreciation and understanding of them 
and an enthusiasm for them which will be contagious, 

The purpose of this lesson will be to help the stu- 
dent understand: (1) what a parable is; (2) why 
Jesus used parables; (3) some of the great parables 
of Jesus. 

Throughout all the ages, mankind has been fasci- 
nated by a good storyteller. Think back across the 
ages and imagine a campfire. People are gathered 
about it, and an elder begins to speak. He tells he- 
roic stories of the past, while the boys and girls 
listening are challenged by the glory of their herit- 
age. The earliest history was recorded in that way 
and written upon the minds of young men who in 
time would pass it on to still others. Religious ideas 
were transmitted in stories. The Book of Genesis, 
we saw last year, is a veritable treasure of such nar- 
ratives. So throughout the vast majority of the ages 
since man first appeared on earth, the story has been 
the thing. It has been the conveyor of religion, 
philosophy, history, custom, education, and tradition. 

Jesus was not one to ignore the greatest vehicle 
for transporting ideas. 


I. What Is a Parable? 


A. All of our lives we have used the word “parable” 
but actually what does it mean? What is a parable? 
What does the word itself mean? 

B. Was Jesus the first person to use parables? 
Who else used them? Why do you imagine they were 
in constant use in the Near East? Was the Jewish 
mind especially adapted to the use of such stories? 
Why? (Here it should be brought out that the Jews 
were not of a philosophical turn of mind as were 
the Greeks and had a difficult time thinking in ab- 
stract terms, so the parable was uniquely adaptable 
as a teaching tool among them.) 

C. Do you know the difference between an allegory 
and a parable? What is an allegory? What are the 
differences? Did Jesus ever use an allegory? When? 
(Here the distinction between the two needs to be 
very clearly drawn and emphasis laid upon the fact 
that a parable is not an allegory and should not be 
interpreted as such.) 

D. What is the difference between a parable and 
a fable? Do you know what a fable is? Are there any 
fables in the Bible? Where? 

E. There are fables and allegories and parables all 
in the Bible. All of them are stories conceived in the 
mind. Does this mean they are not true? In what 
way are they true? To what degree are they true? 


II. Why Jesus Used Parables 


A. Why did Jesus use parables? In Mark 4:10-12 
we find the idea expressed that Jesus told parables 
to obscure the truth. Do you think that hiding 
the truth was Jesus’ purpose usually? 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 23] 
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Air Force cadets on the march in Red Square, Moscow. (Photo by Sovfoto.) 


LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


What’s Wrong With Communism? 


By Myron F. Wicke 


The pupils’ material for this study (see Adult 
Student, pages 11-25) was written by Charles E. 
Schofield, editor of adult publications, Editorial 
Division, General Board of Education of The Meth- 
odist Church. 


April 2: Not By Bread Alone 


This series of discussions on communism offers 
unique opportunities for growth. You may be sure 
in advance that your students will be interested; for 
everyone is concerned about communism and about 
its implications for democracy. The series offers, 
moreover, another clear-cut illustration of the eter- 
nal relevance of the Bible to human problems. Times 
change, but the Bible speaks to any time and to 
every important human problem. The issues raised 
by communism, since they involve fundamental prin- 
ciples, were long ago faced by Jesus. 

Since the motivation of your students is assured, 
you will need to take great care to see that you are 
approaching the discussions aware of the unusual 
difficulties they present as well as of the tremendous 
opportunity. 

It will help your teaching greatly if you will read 
and reread the entire series well in advance of the 


Secretary, Department of Higher Education, General Board of Education 


first lesson. Such early and careful study will put 
your mind to work on the material—even when 
you are not consciously working it over—and you 
will gradually clarify your own thinking. If you 
wish to read additional material about communism, 
your librarian will have many suggestions. One 
readily accessible book is: Bernard Pares’ brief 
Russia. 

Be sure that your students are aware of the op- 
portunity of approaching this important matter 
from a point of view not presented by press and 
radio. For here is an attack upon the problem from 
the viewpoint of the Bible, and especially through 
the eyes of Christ. Looking at the issues in this way 
is bound to be a stimulating experience. Such an 
approach will enrich and illuminate our thinking 
about the current scene in all its aspects. 

The obstacles in the way of a successful study are 
unusually stubborn. The word “communism” has 
come to include so many preconceptions—some ob- 
viously not true—that many people have their minds 
completely closed to further thought on the subject. 
Note, for example, how easy it is to label “commu- 
nist” any political or social ideas which differ widely 


1 Russia, by Bernard Pares; New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc. (Mentor Books), publisher; 35 cents. 
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Karl Marx (1818-1883), born and educated in Ger 
is recognized as the founder of modern socialis 
Communist Manifesto and Das Kapital, he gai 
socialist movement its fundamental principles. ( 
from Sovfoto.) 


from our own. Communist is a sort of “snar! \ 
which is now used much too loosely at times t« 
any real meaning. Remind your students that 
use of the term “Methodist” had an unfav: 
flavor. Because John Wesley and his group liv 
strictly, Oxford men called them “Methodists” 

rision. Communism is less a term of ridicul 
course, but it represents the same word proces 

Try, therefore, to encourage your studen 
think for themselves about these issues, avoidin 
tendency to make immediate emotional judgr 
Since the whole question is so complex, it is e 
tial to use every moment of time available for 
cussion and to avoid spending too much tim 
minor matters. If a point is debated too heated 
is doubtless time to pass on to another. The ai 
less heat and more light. Allow full and open 
cussion. 

Most important, however, insist upon centrali 
the Scripture readings. The communist prol 
seems so immediate, so “out-of-today’s paper’; 
even so the illumination brought to the issues 
the Scriptures will be no less than startling. } 
again and again that while the Bible is not a | 
of economics or politics, it is emphatically the gi 
est of all books of universal principles. Thus 
Bible is more valuable to us than if it were a tex 
a specific field. “A principle,” said Emerson, “i: 
eye to see with.” The principles of Jesus are inc 


eyes through which we may view any of the p. 


lems of life, and by which we may find answer 
our questions. 
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LESSON OUTLINE 

I. Introduction 

A. Importance of the study 

B. Obstacles to be anticipated 
II. Basic communist economic theory 
A. Karl Marx on economic injustice 
B. The Marxian theory 
C. The absolute application of the theory 
Jesus and economic justice 
A. The meaning of life 
B. Material needs of man 
C. Dangers of “money-making” 
D. Our own economic system 


III. 


BASIC COMMUNISTIC ECONOMIC THEORY. The pic. 
ture of Karl Marx sitting day after day in the 
British Museum searching endlessly for evidence of 
the wastefulness and injustice of economic processes 
needs to be emphasized. Marx, himself poverty. 
stricken, was working at a job that needed doing. 
We must not forget this fact. He piled up massive 
evidence to show that economic systems of history 
and his own day had disregarded human suffering 
and were in fact often responsible for the suffering. 

The leap from this careful study by Marx to his 
major generalization—that “life can be completely 
explained in terms of economic relationships” (Scho- 
field, Adult Student) —is another matter entirely. At 
this point the discussion must be carefully guided. 
Do we not all know that men need food, shelter, op- 
portunity, and security? But is there evidence that 
men do act also from other motives? How are we to 
explain a Schweitzer, a Tolstoy, a Gandhi? How are 
we to explain countless parents who have sacrificed 
their own comfort for the education of their chil- 
dren? 

Bring the discussion again and again to the crucial 
issue. It is not a question of whether or not economic 
motives impel us. We know such motives are ex- 
tremely significant. It is rather a question of whether 
the economic motives explain finally and completely 
our activities. Perhaps this is the time to ask 
whether the economic interpretation of life is not 
another of the plausible half-truths which have im- 
measurably hindered our progress; for the half- 
truth generalized can lead to complete and deadly er- 
ror. We must know the truth, not part of it, if we 
would be free. 

JESUS AND ECONOMIC JUSTICE. Note how the temp- 
tations of Jesus posed sharply the question of eco- 
nomic satisfaction and power. Does Jesus’ statement, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone,” indicate that 
while he appreciated the need for the essentials, he 
still insisted that living was more than existing, far 
more therefore than food and shelter? Knowing hu- 
man nature as he did, Jesus saw the danger—that 
after our needs were supplied we might go on seeking 
things as the primary goal. Thus the farmer who 
continued to build ever larger barns had succumbed 
to the very temptation Jesus had warned against. 

If it is true that man needs bread, is it therefore 
true that he needs only bread? May the question be 
expanded thus: If we make the getting of things our 
first aim, shall we not by the overemphasis on the get- 
ting of things deprive others of their very needs? 
Jesus had a sharp word for the man concerned only 
about his growing barns. The word was “Fool!” 

Never have the basic issues been more sharply sep- 
arated than in the Sermon on the Mount: “Where 
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your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” “No 
one can serve two masters.” “You cannot serve God 
and mammon.” “Is not life more than food, and 
the body more than clothing?” “Seek first his king- 
dom and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be yours as well.” 

What then 7s wrong with money-making? The ex- 
planation of the term “profit” by Schofield (Adult 
Student) merits close attention. Then we are ready 
for the critical question: For what ought the Chris- 
tian to live? 

THE CHRISTIAN CRITICISM OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS. 
It must be apparent by now, to come back to our 
starting point, that the communist theory that life 
is to be explained completely in terms of economics 
is to the Christian not only a glaring oversimplifica- 
tion of the total human problem, but a hideous half- 
truth, and false. It must be apparent at the same 
time that the principles expressed by Jesus would 
deal harshly with some of our economic practices. 

These practices must also be tested by the prin- 
ciples of Jesus. How do the teachings of Jesus apply 
to our own lives? Here we must attempt to be realis- 
tic. Do we not know full well in our quiet, prayerful 
moments that Jesus was right about us? The mad 
race for things keeps us from our true heritage. 
Are we not at times living by the communist princi- 
ple that the basic issues are economic, and in such 
living failing to be followers of Christ? 

What is the strategy for America in facing the 
advance of communism? Is Thucydides’ statement 
still relevant: “I fear our mistakes far more than the 
strategy of our enemies”? Must we not avoid making 
the same mistakes the communist is making? Are 
we not obliged therefore to work to eliminate in- 
equities at home? And are we not bound as Chris- 
tians to look from the international scene to our 
own economic attitudes and practices as well? 


April 9: Is Class War Inevitable? 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Communism and revolution 
A. Historic communist plans for revolution 
B. Temporary accommodations by Russia 
C. Ultimate aim: revolution and world control 
II. Class or individual? 
A. The modern tendency toward organization 
B. The primacy of the individual 
C. Jesus and the oneness of man 
III. Violence and justice 
A. Violence as part of the class theory 
B. Means and ends: justice from injustice 
IV. Christian strategy toward communism 
A. Christianity and violence 
B. Christianity and democracy 
C. Urgency of the problem 
D. A proposal 


The aim of this lesson is to evaluate the communist 
dogma of class warfare. That it is a dogma is ob- 
vious from both communist theory and practice. It 
will be useful to recall the ringing lines from the 
Communist Manifesto: “The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world 
to win. Working men of all countries, unite!” From 
the beginning, revolution has been implicit in the 
communist program. Recent Russian history, in- 
cluding the pact with Hitler and later as a member 


of the United Nations, will demand consideration. 
Is there any reason to believe from current policies 
that Soviet plans for world revolution have been 
abandoned? How shall we account for the highly 
disciplined communist propaganda groups in this 
and other noncommunist countries? Do the recent 
trials throw any light on this question? 

ARE PEOPLE CLASSES OR PERSONS? Note how in- 
evitably this plan of revolution follows the basic 
communist principle of class warfare, the exploiting 
few against the exploited many. This theory, like 
that of the economic determination of history, is 
extremely plausible, and seems to fit into the modern 
tendency toward organization. 

Organization is everywhere today applied to large- 
scale problems. Doubtless your students will point 
out how essential organization is to the achievement 
of our largest purposes. Is it not true that from such 
organizations have come great gains? Is not the 
Church such an organization? 

But having acknowledged the possibilities of 
organization, it is important to get back to the 
major issues: Are men and women any less individ- 
uals for being members of such organizations? In 
other words, how must we think of people—as classes 
or as persons? Is the ultimate unit of importance 
the individual or the group? 

Certain hints as to the answer to these questions 
are immediately apparent. Do we not feel instinc- 
tively that we matter, that no organization can com- 
pletely express us? We know that we suffer in- 
dividually. We experience joy as individuals. A war 
is not so much a matter of group suffering as it is an 


Nikolai Lenin (1870-1924), guiding genius of the com- 

‘ munist movement in Russia and the founder of the 
Soviet republic, interpreted the teachings of Marx and 
—— to put them into practice. (Photo from Sov- 
foto. 
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unbelievable spread of suffering by single pec 
in this home, in that one, and in the next. Sx 
inspirations come to individuals, who in turn 
them on to groups. The group originates no 
constructive. Individuals come first. 

Stay with this matter until it gets deeply int 
thinking of your class. When we classify peo} 
race, by nationality, by political party, we 
statistics of them. But not one of us wants to 
classified finally. We are more. We are ours 
Naturally, when whole groups are “liquidate: 
seems less ghastly if we can forget that each of 
groups was made up of individuals like ourss 

Is the teaching of Jesus regarding the impor 
of the individual clear and undebatable? Wh 
the meaning of Paul’s: “You are all one in Chr 
How does this fit into the democratic philosop 
society ? How does it match the celebrated state: 
from the Declaration of Independence: ‘All me 
created equal, . . . endowed by their Creator 
certain inalienable rights’? How then must ( 
tians think of men and women? How do you 
people to think of you? What temptations do we 
every day in lumping people together in gr« 

VIOLENCE AND JUSTICE. You will want here tc 
nect the communist theory of the class str 
with their frank acceptance of violence as the n 
of resolving the struggle. This second stage i 
philosophy of the class war follows logically, 
the communist is unconcerned about the fate o 
individual. 

And you will need to face with your student 
age-old problem of means and ends. Can anyt 
but violence grow from violence? Can justice 
from injustice? Can the means of destroying | 
uidating”) persons or freedoms lead ultimate 
free persons? Or do the means always deter 
the ends? In other words, can violence breed 
thing but violence? 

Mr. William Chamberlin (not to be confused 
the former British prime minister) after tv 
years in Russia summarized his own final judgr 
on communism thus: “I think the overwhel 
weight of historical evidence is to the effect tha 
means determine the ends, and that an ideal 
goal, pursued by brutal means, has a tendenc 
disappear from view.” Mr. Chamberlin had been 
vinced earlier that communism alone could 
civilization. Does this evaluation of the relatior 
of means and ends seem to you valid? 

Harry Emerson Fosdick has said: “It is a 
ering falsehood that the end justifies the me 
The profound truth is that always and everyw 
the means determine the ends.” Would you ag 
Have any major American social and poli 
changes been made without violence? 

CHRISTIAN IDEALISM AND STRATEGY. Your stud 
will agree that as Christians we must decide 
what our strategy toward communism is to be. 7 
will agree too that the problem is immediate 
insistent. What did Jesus suggest as the best 
proach to the “enemy”? Emphasize the Scrip 
readings. Note especially these: ‘‘Love your ene! 
and pray for those who persecute you.” “My k 
ship is not of this world; if my kingship wer 
this world, my servants would fight, that I might 
be handed over to the Jews; but my kingship is 
from the world.” “Bless those who persecute 
bless and do not curse them.” 
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Myron F. Wicke, prior to coming to the Methodist Board 
of Education, had been associated with Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, from 1930 to 1949. He had served 
as dean of men, dean, and professor of English. 


What is the relevance of each of these to the 
problems of violence and class? Do they suggest a 
substitute for class warfare? If we adopt Jesus’ 
admonition to love one another, what does this mean 
in respect to our relationship to communism? Must 
we get ready to fight? Or are we then accepting the 
communist doctrine of inevitable violence? Does it 
mean that we must appease Russia? Or is there stiil 
another alternative? Do you agree that the only 
method of having any hope of long-range success 
is to work at making democracy succeed, to make our 
democracy more democratic, and to make democracy 
express our Christian faith and purpose? 

Study carefully the proposals made for a Christian 
strategy of attack upon communism. Can you and 
your students make any additions to the list? 
What would happen if we should adopt this program? 


April 16: ‘‘Not My Will...” 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Review 
II. Human nature and power 
III. Communism’s thrust for power 
A. Revolution a means to power 
B. Violence maintains communist power 
C. Universality of the urge to power 
IV. The Christian challenge to power 
A. Jesus and the temptations 
B. The Christian imperative of love 
C. A Christian discipline of living 
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Since this is the third of five lessons on ‘“What’s 
Wrong with Communism?” it will be a good time to 
review what has been so far considered. Such review 
helps not only in keeping the students together in 
their thinking and to refresh memories, but it will 
offer also an opportunity for any questions which 
may have been developing between class sessions. 

The first lesson dealt with the development of the 
Marxian theory that the one concern of human 
beings is the satisfaction of their desire for things, 
that in the last analysis economic relationships are 
the determining factors of life. Face to face with 
this oversimplification was placed the Christian 
doctrine that man does not live by bread alone, 
essential as bread is admitted by all to be. 

The second study analyzed the communist theory 
of the inevitability of class warfare. Again Chris- 
tian thinking was shown to be in direct conflict 
with communist theory ; for Jesus taught that human 
beings were important as individuals. Each person 
is to be considered as an end in himself and not, as 
the communists insist, a means to some such end 
as the state. Linked with the emphasis upon the 
ultimate value of persons is the Christian faith in 
love as opposed to violence and revolution. “For in 
Christ we are all sons of God.” The Christian is con- 
cerned with the problem of means and ends, believ- 
ing completely that means determine ends, and that 
hatred and violence create only more hate and vio- 
lence. 

HUMAN NATURE AND POWER. The communist thrust 
for power is carefully treated by Schofield and linked 
with the fundamental communist theories of class 
warfare and revolution. It is essential to emphasize 
the point that a large proportion of those in power in 
Russia have never shared the difficulties of the work- 
ing masses for whom these authorities are supposed 
to be speaking. Is it not likely that such theorists 
will be far removed in spirit from those they repre- 
sent? 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that when the 
primary objective of the communist leadership was 
achieved—the overthrow of the established order 
and the seizure of power by the communists—no 
clear-cut principles had been developed to face the 
new situation? Does this help explain the apparent 
confusion of policy among communists in inter- 
national relationships? Does it not seem, perhaps, 
to explain also the fact that communist thinking is 
consistent only when continuing revolution is in- 
volved? Is this whole matter an evidence of the 
communist misunderstanding of the nature of power 
in the hands of human beings? Is it true that power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power—as now the 
communists seem almost to possess—may corrupt 
absolutely ? 

; Consider carefully the important questions regard- 
Ing use of power listed in the discussion of the 
lesson. Spend enough time on the questions to make 
It clear that the problem of power in the hands of 
undedicated people is not an academic problem but 
one of real day-to-day consequences. Your students 
Will have many illustrations of their own to suggest. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO POWER. Again we 
are at the very roots of Christian thinking. Is it not 
clear that Christianity is at this point again in con- 
flict with communist ideology? How shall this con- 
flict be explained? Are the following two such rea- 
sons? Can you suggest others? 


1. Jesus knew human nature, and he knew there- 
fore the potentialities for good or ill of power in the 
hands of men and women. The communist theorizers, 
themselves in many instances with no personal ex- 
perience of the sufferings and struggles of sup- 
pressed peoples, show no such understanding. 

2. Jesus understood that power applied in certain 
ways and to certain ends must be self-defeating. He 
knew that power used in hate, with violence, and 
for ends other than God’s ends, must only intensify 
our separateness and lead to ever greater destruc- 
tion among men. 

Has Jesus’ understanding of the urge for power 
and the danger of power misused been justified by 
what is happening today? In the answer to this 
question we must consider evidences of the misuse 
of power by ourselves too, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

The personal implications of this problem need to 
be carefully considered. The three basic urges men- 
tioned in the discussion—each an urge to power— 
show how complex is the problem of power. Take 
each of the Scripture readings and link it with the 
problem of acceptance and use of power. Each pas- 
sage will help to clinch the Christian attitude. 
“Neither be called masters, for you have one master, 
the Christ.” “He who is greatest among you shall 
be your servant.” “Let the greatest among you be- 
come as the youngest, and the leader as one who 
serves.” “Have this mind among yourselves, which 
you have in Christ Jesus.” “But [Jesus] emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in 
the likeness of men.” 

The Scripture readings represent, of course, a 
startling interpretation of the use of power. Is such 
an interpretation impossible to put into practice? 
Not everyone will agree with Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick that Christ’s way is the only realism there is. 
In a vital sermon entitled “Don’t Lose Faith in Hu- 
man Possibilities,” preached during World War II, 
Dr. Fosdick said: “This disaster [the war] does not 
advertise the failure of Christian principles; it ad- 
vertises the penalty that falls upon the world when it 
refuses Christian principles.” 

The sixteenth-century Italian philosopher Bruno 
illustrated the same idea thus: “If the first button 
of a man’s coat is wrongly buttoned, all the rest 
will be crooked.” Must we not believe that unless we 
seek first God’s kingdom, all else will be crooked 
with us, too? 

Conclude the lesson by considering the application 
of Christian discipline to our lives. Link the Chris- 
tian discipline with the Christian strategy proposed 
at the end of lesson two. 


tT 7 ¥ 


WE have made a sort of god out of the nation. 
We have raised it above the moral law. What else 
can that blasphemy mean which a leading daily 
newspaper was long accustomed to print each day at 
the head of its editorial column, the words of a cer- 
tain bombastic naval officer of a former day: ‘“My 
country, may she always be right; but right or 
wrong, my country.” Jefferson, Adams, Jay, Hamil- 
ton, Washington, had they heard that slogan, would 
have started to recondition their old muskets.— 
From Crisis in Education, by Bernard Iddings Bell; 
1949; published by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Pupils study decorative metalworking, Leningr« 
and Crafts School. (Photo from Sovfoto.) 


April 23: Does Everyone Count 


Today we look more closely at communist 
regarding the individual person and his relati 
to the state. We have touched upon this prob 
earlier lessons, but in this study we shall pe! 
even more deeply into the matter. And we shal! 
evaluate the communist point of view in terms 
Christian attitude toward the individual. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Communism and collectivism 
A. The state as the ultimate unit 
B. The individual in the state 
C. The “withering away” of the comr 
state 
II. The communist interpretation of democr: 
III. Christianity and democracy 
A. Christianity and the individual 
B. Christianity and the growth of dem: 
1V. The Christian community 
A. The person and the community 
B. The responsibility for sharing 
C. Christian stewardship 
1. Twin foci of the Christian ethic 
2. Rights and obligations 


COMMUNISM AND COLLECTIVISM. The collect 
nature of communism has been stressed b 
but it needs reiteration. What happens to tl 
dividual js relatively unimportant. Only the 
counts. The absolute obedience required of t! 
dividual by the communist party is an illust 
of this principle. The leaders have been subjec 
severe discipline to prove their worthiness t 
come leaders. In every instance the major test 
completeness of obedience to the party, and th 
the party to the state. 

Thus the communist attitude toward the st: 
another fundamental issue at stake. The term “‘ 
competent” as applied to the state will bear s 
“Omni” is a Latin form meaning “all.”’ The “ 
competent” state is, therefore, one qualified to 
all problems. A monolith is a statue or mont 
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made of a single stone; hence, a “monolithic state” 
is a single unit, including all power. Each of these 
words represents the tendency of the totalitarian 
state to allow no rights to minorities within the 
state and to suppress all criticism and opposition, 

The communist theory of the “withering away” 
of the state illustrates again the apparent unreality 
of much communist doctrine. By this theory one ig 
led to believe that when the proletarian revolution jg 
consummated an “ideal state of anarchy” will be 
reached in which the need for formal government 
will cease. Note that the term “anarchy” is used here 
in its root sense, meaning no government. Does the 
study of the contemporary scene as it has involved 
Russia lead to the conclusion that the communist 
tendency is toward an abandonment of government? 

Perhaps at this point it would be useful to con- 
sider again the problem of means and ends. Is it 
likely that the obvious suppression needed by the 
communists to maintain their control will lead to 
genuine and ultimate freedom for the individual? 
Or does it seem more likely that increasing suppres- 
sion will be required to maintain communist superi- 
ority? As Professor Carl Becker has said, “Marx 
leads us to the threshold of truth and there commits 
suicide.” 

Can there indeed be any suicide more certain than 
suppression of the right to free expression? Is this 
another of the characteristic communist fallacies? 
How can men who subscribe to a philosophy based 
upon the belief that those in power “never willingly 
surrender it” fail to realize that this is a two-edged 
sword and must be applied also to their own control 
of power? Indeed, one can’t eat his cake and have it 
too. Are not the communists possessed by a theory 
which is palpably false so long as human beings are 
only what communist theories hold them to be? 

THE COMMUNIST INTERPRETATION OF DEMOCRACY. 
Is there any more confusing problem than that of 
dealing with communist use of the term “democ- 
racy’? Unless men and women can agree on the 
meaning of words, it is impossible to carry on suc- 
cessful communication. Everyone knows how hard 
it is to talk to people of another country who are un- 
familiar with English. But it is even more difficult 
to communicate when the same word means different 
things to different people. 

Let us agree that the communists have a right to 
use the term as they interpret it, but let us be sure 
that we understand the content they include in their 
use of the word. Be sure to point out especially, how- 
ever, that communist use of the word “democracy” 
fits logically into their total philosophy. 

Since the communists believe that private property 
must be eliminated, they go on to the conclusion that 
when it is eliminated democracy will result. Con- 
centration camps and liquidation of opposition seem 
to them no denial of democracy. Their democracy is 
indeed one of “‘consumption”’; it means simply meet- 
ing economic needs. A shocking picture of what this 
means in terms of human beings may be found in 
Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom (Charles Scribner's 
Sons). 

CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY. Are we agreed 
that this conception of democracy is far from the 
Christian? What is the Christian point of view re 
garding the importance of the individual? The Scrip- 
ture readings for the week will dramatically answer 
this question. Note these pointed statements: “D0 
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not fear those who kill the body but cannot kill the 
soul” (how far from the communist theory that 
economic needs are primary!) ; “Of how much more 
value is a man than a sheep!” “As you did it not to 
one of the least of these” (how far from the empha- 
sis on the state as opposed to the emphasis on the 
individual!). 

Each of the passages is unequivocal. From such 
statements it is apparent, of course, that Christian 
doctrine supports a democracy founded upon a be- 
lief in the importance of the individual. There are, 
unhappily, many questions to be asked concerning 
our own application of democratic principles. 

There are other questions which embarrass us 
greatly. Let us admit this at once. Among these are 
questions of race, of economic opportunity, and of 
justice. Let us avoid, however, getting sidetracked 
to these questions in this discussion of communism. 
Indeed, such “question-for-a-question” tactics are 
characteristic of much communist talk when their 
actions are challenged. An amusing story published 
recently illustrates this technique: “Some American 
visitors were inspecting Moscow’s sumptuous new 
subway. A local guide pointed out the fine stone 
columns, the handsome, spacious platforms. At last, 
one of the Americans spoke up. ‘“‘Look here,” he 
said, ‘““we have been here the better part of an hour 
—and we haven’t seen a train pass yet.” Indignantly 
the guide turned on him. “And tell me,” he snapped, 
“how many lynchings did you have in the South 
last year?” 

The guide’s question is legitimate, we grant, but 
it is not an answer to the original question. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. Be sure to save time 
enough in presenting this lesson to note that while 
Christianity emphasizes the ultimate value of the 
individual, it also centralizes the individual’s re- 
sponsibilities to his brothers, and to the community 
of which he is inevitably a member. “But neighbors 
have no existence apart from a _ neighborhood” 
(Schofield, Adult Student). Place heavy emphasis 
upon Jesus’ answer to the scribe who had asked, 
“Which commandment is the first of all?”” And Jesus 
replied, “The first . . . ‘you shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind, and with all your strength.’ The 
second... ‘You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self.’ ” 

Is it not clear from everything Jesus said that we 
bear a responsibility for our neighbors? 

The suggested representation of the Christian 
ethic as an ellipse (Schofield), a figure with two 
focuses, helps graphically to identify our position. 
On the one hand are our rights as individuals, on the 
other our responsibilities as members of a commu- 
nity. “So we, though many, are one body in Christ, 
and individually members one of another.” What 
then are our responsibilities as Christian trustees? 


7 + 7 


WHERE a political state... is regarded as worthy 
of absolute reverence, obedience, self-sacrifice, where 
it becomes an absolute end, there a demonic force 
is at work. In that real sense we are in a demon- 
ridden world, wherein totalitarianism, military 
might and profit are sanctified and made sacred.— 
From The Acts of the Apostles, by Halford E. Luc- 
cock; 1942; Harper and Brothers, publishers. 


April 30: God, Our Father 


This final study brings us to grips with another 
of the basic doctrines of communism—that religion 
is dangerous to communism. This is a logical point 
of conclusion for our study. Whenever we approach 
religion, we are facing the total beliefs of a people. 
Beliefs are dependent upon our religious faith. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Communism and religion 
A. Religion termed “the opiate of the people” 
B. Organized religion in Russia 
C. Implicit atheism 
II. Communism as a secular religion 
A. The communistic bible 
B. Communism and the nature of the universe 
C. Communism and science 
III. The Christian’s Christlike God 
A. God, Supreme Sovereign 
B. The Christlike God 
IV. The challenge of our faith 
V. Summary 


The celebrated definition of religion as “the 
opiate of the people” which appears in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto expresses the attitude of the commu- 
nist toward religion. Is it surprising, therefore, 
that communists are relentlessly antireligious? Is 
it difficult to see the logic of this position? If com- 
munism holds the satisfaction of material wants 
among its citizens as the supreme function of the 
state, is it not logical that a religion which tends to 
de-emphasize the importance of these desires should 
be regarded as an enemy to the state? 

Again, notice carefully that there is a half-truth 
at stake here also. Religion ought not to be used to 
make men and women content with the evils of 
society—with “pie in the sky by and by.” But is not 
true religion always concerned with justice for all? 
Is religion to be classed as an opiate because it evalu- 
ates material goods as secondary to the spiritual? 

Why have people been allowed some liberty of 
worship in recent times in Russia if communists 
recognize and fear the power of religion? Is this 
perhaps but a temporary privilege, another accom- 





Points of Conflict 


THE points of conflict between Christianity 
and the atheistic Marxian communism of our 
day are as follows: (1) the communist promise 
of what amounts to a complete redemption of 
man in history; (2) the belief that a particular 
class by virtue of its role as the bearer of a 
new order is free from the sins and ambiguities 
that Christians believe to be characteristic of 
all human existence; (3) the materialistic and 
deterministic teachings, however they may be 
qualified, that are incompatible with belief in 
God and with the Christian view of man as a 
person, made in God’s image and responsible 
to Him; (4) the ruthless methods of commu- 
nists in dealing with their opponents; (5) the 
demand of the party on its members for an 
exclusive and unqualified loyalty which be- 
longs only to God, and the coercive policies of 
communist dictatorship in controlling every 
aspect of life-—From Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design; Harper and Brothers, publisher. 
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modation to the needs of the moment? In his / 
Its Past and Present, Pares quotes a Russia 
missar of Education as saying: “Religion is 
nail; the harder you hit it, the deeper it g« 
the wood.” Is it not probable then that t! 
stitutional guarantee of antireligious prop 
is more indicative of ultimate communist ain 
is the present toleration of freedom of w 
Clearly, atheism is implicit in the communi 
losophy. 

COMMUNISM AS A SECULAR RELIGION. Note 
fully the tendency of communism to develop i 
tory and philosophy into a religion. The com: 
bible with its “old” and “new testaments 
shrines of communism, the insistence upon 
doxy and absolute discipline of its membe: 
these are striking evidences to be considered 

Even more important, however, is the comr 
explanation of reality. Since there is to the c 
nist only blind force behind the universe anc 
might has meaning, individuals are at the mer¢ 
impersonal powers over which they have no c 
Should we not expect a world view in which ma 
ism is paramount to lead to high respect for sci 
But how can science make its proper contribut 
freedom of information and discussion is n 
lowed, or if scientific discoveries must square 
predetermined communist doctrines? Can s 
develop under such conditions? Will the disco' 
of scientists ever square with the ruling 
dictators? 

THE CHRISTIAN’S “CHRISTLIKE GOD.” The § 
ture passages express a view of the universe u 
different from that implicit in communist doc 
Emphasize the key ideas in these readings: 
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Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might”; “He is the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of all creation”; 
“Even the hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
Here are affirmations regarding God, his commands, 
Christ and God, and ourselves as he knows us. 

If all this is true, the communist interpretation 
of life and the world is not true. And need we worry 
about the ultimate outcome? ‘“‘No one need ever 
worry about the future of God” (Schofield). Has 
there ever been a clearer, more compelling interpre- 
tation of God and his will than the life and per- 
son of Christ? 

Examine briefly with your class the evident nature 
of God as seen through Christ. Is God a loving 
Father? Does the fact that his is a loving nature 
mean that God will condone and dismiss evil? Did 
Jesus fail to challenge evil when he saw it? Are 
there any evidences that Jesus’ attitude toward evil 
has resulted in great changes for the better? Can 
any specific illustrations be given to show that the 
spirit of Jesus has attacked evil upon every single 
front? 

THE CHALLENGE OF OUR FAITH. It is important 
that we remember that our faith involves more than 
assurance. It is as much a call to battle which we 
are not permitted to ignore. To be a Christian means 
to be constantly on the march—with Him. Every 
honest Christian knows that this is no easy march, 
no opiate as the communist would say. Rather is it 
an urgent insistence that we follow him wherever 
he may lead. 

If we believe in the God of Christ, what then must 
be done as we face an advancing communism? What 
must we do in our personal lives? What must be our 
attitudes toward others of our community? What is 
the best Christian program of action in facing com- 
munism? Is this a matter primarily of defense, or is 
it a program of positive action? Daniel Webster 
used to say that for him the best argument for im- 
mortality was the wonderful life of an old aunt. 
Is it not clear that the best program for the world 
is always to be found in the lives of Christian men 
and women? 

Conclusions 

In our study of the question ““What’s Wrong With 
Communism,” we have been testing communist 
theory and practice by Christian principle. We have 
established the following as major points of conflict 
between communism and Christianity. 

1. Communist insistence that life can be com- 
pletely explained in terms of economic relationships 
we have matched against Jesus’ insistence that man 
cannot live by bread alone. Bread is essential, but 
if man becomes devoted to the quest for things, he 
will lose even his soul. “For a man’s life does not 
consist in the abundance of his possessions.” 

2. The communist doctrine of class warfare we 
have tested against the Christian faith in the im- 
portance of individuals as persons, and in faith in 
the power of love as opposed to violence, since the 
means always determine the ends. Christianity 
leads to brotherhood, not class divisions. We have 
concluded that the only sound strategy is to make 
democracy so strong through the application of 
Christian principles that communism shall find no 
soil in which to spread and grow. 

3. We have concluded that the communist attitude 
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toward power is based upon a misconception otf 
human nature, and that power used for immoral 
ends is self-defeating and destructive. Christian 
love, on the other hand, is alone adequate to the 
handling of power. 

4. The communist theory of the ultimate “wither- 
ing away” of the state we have found denied by the 
facts of communist history; the communist defini- 
tion of democracy we have found to mean “a democ- 
racy of consumption” only, and a denial of liberty 
for the individual. Contrary to the belief that the 
state is the ultimate end is the Christian belief that 
while men must be free they must at the same time 
be responsible. They are trustees. 

5. Communist atheism we have found implicii 


Aids to Teaching 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


B. What were the advantages in using this method 
of teaching? Did it help clarify things? Read Mat- 
thew 13:13-15 to the class. Why does this say Jesus 
used parables? Do you think that Mark or Matthew 
understood Jesus’ purpose in this matter more clear- 
ly? Why do we think Matthew does? Do you know 
any of Jesus’ parables that obscured the truth? 

C. Both Carlyon and Smart say that the characters 
of the parables are more real to us often than persons 
who actually lived. For instauce, which is more real 
to you, the Good Samaritan or some of the lesser 
known disciples of Jesus? Which do you think has 
had more influence upon the history of the world? 


III. Some Major Parables 

We have seen that a parable has one major idea 
or truth it is trying to convey. Let us now look at 
some of the better known parables of Jesus and see 


in communist philosophy, and its basic assumptions 
absolutely denied by the Christian belief in a Christ- 
like God, and in a world of God’s creation. 
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COMMUNIST dictatorship seems to follow the laws 
of other dictatorships, and the insecurity of the 
ruling group forces it to deal ruthlessly with all 
signs of opposition. The consequence is that the al- 
most inevitable terror that accompanies revolution 
is developed into a political system. The only moral 
criterion comes to be whether or not a policy serves 
the dictatorship.—From Christianity and Commu- 
nism, by John C. Bennett; Association Press, 1948. 


if we can determine what he was saying in them. 

A. First let us list some of the parables. As mem- 
bers of the class name these, they might be written 
on the blackboard. Included in these should be the 
parables of the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, 
the Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep, etc. Take these one at 
a time and ask about each. What is the story that 
Jesus told? 

B. Read the parable of the Unjust Judge in Luke 
18:2-8 or tell it. Do you think Jesus was saying that 
God is like that judge? What was he teaching? Keep 
in the mind of the students that these are not to be 
interpreted as allegories but as parables. If time per- 
mits, your class might find it interesting to try their 
hand at creating parables. By picking some theme 
and working together, several rather acceptable 
parables could be worked out. In doing this the class 
will learn more completely the use of the parable as 
an effective teaching method even in our day. ° 


A Book of Greater Distinction 


FoR THE ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


JESUS, by Martin Dibelius; translated by Charles 
B. Hedrick and Frederick C. Grant; The West- 
minster Press, 1949; 160 pp., $2.50. 


It is doubtful if Martin Dibelius’ Jesus will ever 
reach the popular best-seller class. Such a distinction 
for religious books is usually achieved by the popular 
novel. But Dibelius’ volume has a greater distinction 
that will make it an excellent reference book down 
through the years: It is based upon the results of 
decades of research by a devout scholar who put his 
very life into the task of helping modern readers 
understand the New Testament. 

Martin Dibelius, the internationally known Ger- 
man scholar, was for thirty-two years a professor of 
New Testament at the University of Heidelberg. 
One of the many results of his study and writing 
is the book, Jesus, which was published in German 
a decade ago. Now the book is available in English, 
and readers will be grateful to the translators. 

If you are teaching the Adult Bible Course this 
year, you will find this book helpful at many points 
In your teaching. It will help you answer many of the 
questions you have encountered as you have taught 
from week to week; for it is a book that presents 


its conclusions clearly, simply, and reverently—a 
book that will stimulate your thinking and strength- 
en your understanding and faith. 

—Woodrow Geier 


t : sf 


THE result of our survey of the great miracle 
stories, reported in the form of Tales, is therefore 
this: that they elude a single uniform estimate. 
We may have to do with a further development of 
old traditions, with Christian portrayals of the 
exalted Lord, or with foreign motives or materials 
that have been transferred to Jesus; what lies be- 
hind these Tales in the way of historical reality 
is hardly accessible to us. But we know from the 
simpler healing stories that those great miracles 
were attributed to Jesus because he really had done 
things that were extraordinary and inexplicable to 
the minds of his contemporaries. He proceeded 
through the country as a herald, a judge, and a 
counselor, but also as a healer and a helper; from 
this historical statement of fact there is nothing 
to be stricken out.—F rom Jesus, by Martin Dibelius, 
translated by Charles B. Hedrick and Frederick C. 
Grant; 1949; The Westminster Press, publisher. 
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“Calvary”; artist 


Internation 
April 2: 1S THE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Charles M. Laymon 


Professor of Literature and History of the Bible 
Dean, Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


SCRIPTURE: I PETER 4:12-19; REVELATION 7 


The Gospel of John reports Jesus as saying 
they persecuted me, they will persecute you.’ 
implication behind these words is that the reaso1 
the persecution of the Church will be identical 
the reasons for the persecution of Jesus. The 
an irreconcilable antagonism between the G 
and the world that makes such attacks upo1 
Church inevitable. And a church that is not f: 
suffering may ask whether it is preaching 
Gospel. 
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HURCH SURE TO WIN? 


The account of the developing Church in the New 
Testament bears out Jesus’ expectations concerning 
it. One by one its leaders were arrested, imprisoned, 
and put to death. Stephen, James, Peter, John, and 
Paul, each in turn met his death. These persecutions, 
however, were not limited to the leaders. The mem- 
bership of the Church bore its share of suffering 
also. To have their ministers thus mistreated, 
maligned, and killed brought them grave concert 
and heartbreak. Some of them lost their lives. At 
Pergamum there was a church member named An- 
tipas who was martyred for his faith (Revelation 
2:13). 

Details concerning the extent of the persecution 
of Christians in the first century are lacking in col- 
temporary literature outside of the New Testament. 

It is not until the time of Trajan (A.D. 98 to 117) 
that we find certain notice of it. 




















And yet, the fact that persecution and'martyrdom 
existed before this is reflected clearly in the New 
Testament. The Book of Hebrews sees it coming and 
geeks to urge Christians to hold fast and to refrain 
from drifting back into their old ways. The Revela- 
tion of John is totally incomprehensible apart 
from an actual situation involving persecution and 
martyrdom. The clamorous insistence on “over- 
coming” in the letters to the seven churches (Reve- 
lation 2 through 3) must be understood in the light 
of such soul-shaking experiences. Just so the vision 
of the martyred saints under the altar, which fol- 
lowed the opening of the fifth seal (Revelation 6: 
9-11) indicates that there were those who “had been 
slain for the word of God.” 

The political background for this persecution is 
found in the rule of the Roman emperor Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96). As a means for unifying the nation, 
he compelled the people to participate in emperor 
worship. Unless they did this and received the official 
mark upon the right hand and forehead (Revelation 
13:16-17), they could neither buy nor sell. This 
mark was given to them at the pagan temples where 
they scattered incense before an image of the em- 
peror. For the Christian who looked to Jesus as the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, this was worshiping 
man instead of the Lord Christ. They could not 
conform to this practice. 

The Romans were unable to understand such an 
attitude. They did not realize how the Church had 
come to feel about Jesus. Being polytheists, they be- 
lieved in many gods and expected the Christians to 
do likewise. Not so! Jesus alone was Caesar! Domi- 
tian was a man and not a god. They would face per- 
secution before they would submit. 

The First Epistle of Peter finds a significant place 
in this picture. Present-day writers are not in agree- 
ment as to just which persecution of the Church it 
was written to meet. Some hold it to refer to the 
Domitian situation just described. Others believe 
it has reference to the earlier persecution of the 
Church under Nero in the sixties. If the former is 
true, the Apostle Peter could not have written it, and 
we must regard it as pseudonymous. If the latter be 
correct, Peter may be said to have written it 
just prior to his death at the hands of Nero. 

The value of the Christian message which the 
book contains does not depend upon these considera- 
tions. Its worth as an inspired word in the face of 
suffering does not rest upon its date or authorship, 
but upon its vital helpfulness in an hour of need. 
This is a sure test in regard to the Word of God and 
I Peter measures up to it mightily. 

When suffering is spoken of in this writing, it is 
always such suffering as comes from taking a stand 
for Christ. The author had been facing this problem 
In order to have some positive message for the 
Church. 

This is what he says to them. First of all, suffer- 
ing may prove you (I Peter 4:12). You will be able 
to see just how deeply rooted your faith really is. 
Then you may take your suffering as an indication 
that you are holding fast, that God’s Spirit is rest- 
Ing upon you. It is as though you yourself were par- 
taking of Christ’s suffering (I Peter 4:13-14). Do 
hot be ashamed at what you are called upon to bear, 
but rather glorify God by the way you bear it (I 
Peter 4:16). Of course, this is true only if you are 
suffering as a Christian. It would not apply to evil- 


doers. There is a possibility that God’s judgment 
is involved in some of your suffering (I Peter 4:17), 
but if the righteous suffer thus, how terrible will 
be the ultimate end of the wicked (I Peter 4:18)? 
And finally, if you would do well in the midst of 
suffering, you are to commit your souls to the faith- 
ful Creator himself. He can be trusted to see you 
through. 

The next world was very real to these early Chris- 
tians. Time did not mark the limits of their expec- 
tation. Eternity in heaven with God was always a 
part of their outlook. This hope carried a special 
meaning to those who were suffering on earth for 
their faith. These victorious martyrs were seen by 
the Seer in Revelation (Revelation 7:9-17) as clothed 
in the white garments of victory, worshiping in the 
presence of Christ himself, the Lamb. They have 
“come out of the great tribulation” (Revelation 7: 
14). Therefore, they serve God night and day as 
they know his constant care and protection. Physical 
tortures cannot reach them here (Revelation 7:16). 
They experience the guidance of Christ as they par- 
take of the water of life, and God himself dries 
their tears; every tear is wiped from their eyes 
(Revelation 7:17). 

The Church can win as long as it finds meaning in 
the struggle and, by faith, can lay hold of the vic- 
tory ahead even before it occurs. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Howard E. Tower 


Director, Audio-Visual Education Department, 
General Board of Education 


We are coming now toward the close of the third 
unit of this quarter’s study on the early Church. 
In this unit we have been trying to discover those 
qualities in that Church that enables us to call it 
the living Church. As you think through your pur- 
pose for today’s session, you will keep in mind that 
this is Palm Sunday. You will want to check to see 
whether any new persons are being received into 
the fellowship of your church on either Palm Sun- 
day or Easter. What are the qualities that have 
made the Church a fellowship that continued down 
to this day—that make it a fellowship worth chal- 
lenging new persons to join it? 

As you think about this session, you may find 
that these words suggest the purpose you have in 
your teaching: I want the members of my group 
to come to feel that the Church cannot fail—that 
these qualities of fellowship, the spirit of God in 
the lives of men, which enabled the Church to out- 
last the strongest opponents, will win against all 
odds today. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. The early Church won against its enemies 
A. Jesus warned his disciples that persecution 
would come; the writer of I Peter reminds the 
Church of this fact and urges them to stand 
B. Revelation pictures the Church Triumphant 
II. Will the Church win today? 
A. The enemies of the Church today 
B. When can the Church expect no opposition? 
C. The Church, a fellowship in Christ, must win 
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By this time your group should be famili 
the story of the early Church, have come to 
the daring courage of men like Peter an 
and have come to understand the power of G 
worked through them. With no hint of irre 
for the past and its great, today the mem 
your group should come to see that they 
Peters and Pauls and John Marks, and Ti 
and Aquilas and Priscillas of the Church—t 
fellowship of the Church can be no strong: 
they are strong. 

What is the attitude of members of yout 
to the Church? Do some still participate in 
life because it is expected of them? Becai 
business reasons it is expedient for them to | 
How big a concept of the Church do some « 
group have? When they think of the Churc 
much does their thinking include? Their loc: 
gregation? The churches of their community ? 
denomination? How large is their sense of 
ship in the Church? Are all aware of the d 
the Church faces? The threat of communism 
Church? The burden of secularism and indiffe 
At what points do their horizons need to 
larged? 

Since this Sunday is Palm Sunday and 
churches will be receiving groups of yout! 
membership, it might be well to start the s 
with a reference to this fact. Then ask the ; 
What kind of fellowship are these youths ente 
Is it as vital and warm as the fellowship of the 
Church? Will membership in today’s Churc} 


April 9: WHY MUST THE CHU! 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Charles M. Laymon 
SCRIPTURE: I CORINTHIANS 15. 


Something is happening among us that cal! 
consideration. The Resurrection is becomii 
seasonal topic. We discuss it at Easter mostly 
the rest of the year seem to forget it. Therefo: 
question which this lesson asks is an important 
for it reminds us of the year-round significan 
the Resurrection. 

The New Testament is based upon the Resu 
tion of Jesus. Reference is made to it directly « 
directly from first to last, throughout the book. 


truths about life which the Resurrection sug; 


belong to the very heart of the Christian mes 
Early Christian preaching centered in the Resu 
tion. 


The Scripture passage for the lesson is I C 
thians 15. This letter of the Apostle Paul was \ 
ten to the church at Corinth, largely for the pur 


of answering questions which had come from 


sons trying to live the Christian life. The quest 


were practical ones, and the replies were the s 
Should I go to court against a fellow Christ 


Am I free to eat food which has been offere 
idols? Is the single life more Christian than the 1 
ried relationship? These and other questions \ 
put to Paul, and he answered them with an unu 
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them as much as membership in the early Church 
did? 

As your group discusses these questions, you wil] 
guide the members to consider the persecution of | 
the early Church as evidenced by the Epistle of | 
Peter. Why did the early Church run into perse- 
cution? You will need to guide the discussion go 
that it becomes clear that the early Christians ran 
counter to the state, particularly at the point where 
the state demanded absolute allegiance (emperor 
worship). The early Christians ran counter to es- 
tablished social and religious practices of their 
century. 

This discussion should lead to a consideration of 
the fact that in many communities the Church is go 
well established that it is an accepted part of the 
community—to belong to the Church brings greater 
social approval than not to belong. To what extent is 
this fact to the credit of the Church? In what sense 
is it to the discredit of the Church? 

If the present-day Church is a true fellowship of 
Christians, at what points might it expect to find 
opposition in present-day society? Which is the 
greater threat to our church, communism and the 
totalitarian state or indifference and a secular go- 
ciety? Lead the group to give adequate reasons for 
their answers. 

Before your session closes, you will want to lead 
the group to feel that the Church will be finally 
triumphant as interpreted in the Book of Revela- 
tion, only as it continues to be a fellowship in which 
the Spirit of God is allowed to work, no matter what 
the cost may be. 


PREACH THE RESURRECTION? 


combination of Christian idealism and practicality. 

Among the questions asked was one dealing with 
life after death. It was the age-old inquiry as to 
whether or not the dead are raised. In replying to 
the Corinthian inquirers, Paul turns not to philo- 
sophical arguments in favor of immortality but to 
the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus. His victory 
over death carried with it the same victory for all 
those who were his own. “For if the dead are not 
raised, then Christ has not been raised” (I Corin- 
thians 15:16), was the way Paul put it. He regarded 
the Resurrection of Jesus and the resurrection of be- 
lievers as indissolubly tied together, the one being a 
kind of first fruit which carried with it the promise 
of continued harvest (I Corinthians 15:20). 

Since the Resurrection was the central issue in 
this question, Paul must have felt the need to docu- 
ment his witness to it. He presents, therefore, a list 
of appearances which had been circulated within 
the Church more or less officially (I Corinthians 
15:5-9). These words already have the accent of a 
formal creedal statement. They had been received 
in the sense that they had been passed on to Paul 
within the Church. Some of the persons listed as 
having experienced the Resurrection were alive 
when he wrote (toward middle 50’s). They could 
confirm the statements in the list if called upon to 
do so. Paul included his own conversion on the Da- 
mascus road in this recording. He was sure that it 
was the living Christ himself whom he had met 12 
this experience. 
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It is interesting to compare the appearances of 
Jesus as given here with those in the Gospels. Actual- 
ly, in point of date, I Corizchians presents the first 
list of appearances to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. All of the Gospels must be dated later. We 
are able to identify some of the references with 
those in these later writings: “Peter” (Luke 24: 
34), “the twelve” (Luke 24:36; John 20:19) and 
“to all the apostles” (Luke 24:50) can be checked, 
but we have no canonical record of the appearance to 
James or to the five hundred brethren at once except 
at this point. This is not a disturbing fact. No single 
Gospel has all of the appearances. The writers are 
intending to bear their witness convincingly and not 
to exhaust all available information. 

After presenting a list of Resurrection appear- 
ances Paul moves on to stress the centrality of this 
fact. It is a truth so significant that other truths 
depend on it for their validity. For instance, Paul 
says that if the Resurrection did not occur, Chris- 
tian preaching was in vain and the faith of the 
Christians was in vain also. More than this, their 
leaders would be false witnesses, since they pro- 
claimed that Jesus rose from the dead. But even 
worse, believers who responded to the Gospel of a 
risen Lord would be in their sins still if Jesus did 
not rise. And finally, Christians would be of all 
men most miserable without hope of a future life 
beyond the grave. They would be like their pagan 
neighbors with nothing left but to eat, drink, and 
tomorrow to die. It is a tragic list of consequences 
growing out of a denial of the Resurrection. This is 
because the Resurrection is not something standing 
apart by itself. It is a central fact within the Chris- 
tian faith, a kind of keystone holding it together. 
Remove it and the structure falls. But, as Paul 
quickly adds, ‘“‘Christ has been raised from the dead, 
the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep” 
(I Corinthians 15:20). 

Great conclusions follow great truths. At the close 
of the chapter Paul rises to lyrical heights and 
says, 


“Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 
‘O death, where is thy victory? 
O death, where is thy sting?’ 


... thanks be to God, who gives us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ” (I Corinthians 15: 
54b-57). This is the resurrection faith which grows 
out of the resurrection fact. It is for this reason that 
the Church must preach the Resurrection throughout 
the entire year and not at Easter only. 





The Briar Patch 
By Edith Shaw Butler 


The briar patch has cruel thorns 
That tangle and enmesh; 

The briar patch has piercing thorns 
To wound the heart, the flesh. 


The weak should shun the briar patch; 
It’s for the resolute, 

To them it yields and offers up 

The sweetness of its fruit. 











A TEACHING PLAN 


By Howard E. Tower 


Today’s session ends this quarter’s study of the 
early Church. This is Easter. All church activities 
of this day lift up the fact of the Resurrection of 
Jesus. The very fact that a day is set apart for a 
celebration of the Resurrection tends to set our 
thinking in reference to it apart from our life. As 
we have proceeded through the unit, again and again 
we have seen the effect of faith in “the living Christ” 
upon events of the growing Church. 

What should be the purpose of today’s session? 
Your purpose will be determined in the light of 
the progress of your own group. Perhaps you may 
have a twofold purpose: first, to bring your group 
to a clear realization that faith in the Resurrection 
of Jesus and the immortal life of all who believe was 
not only part of the vital faith of the early Chris- 
tians, but the growth and continuance of the Church 
cannot be explained apart from the reality of that 
faith; secondly, to help deepen the reality of the 
faith in the Resurrection of each member of your 
group. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


I. The Scripture (I Corinthians 15) 
A. Eyewitness evidence for Jesus’ Resurrection 
Lb. Jesus’ Resurrection has no meaning apart 
from faith in immortality 
C. Triumph of the spiritual 
II. Must the.Church preach the Resurrection? 
A. How real is our faith in the Resurrection? 
B. Can the Church be Christian and fail to 
preach the Resurrection? 
C. Faith in the Resurrection and everyday liv- 
ing 


How well do you know the thinking of members 
of your group in reference to a belief in immortal- 
ity? What is the educational background of each 
member of your group? Have some had courses in 
philosophy and psychology? Are there those who 
have implicit faith in the scientific method, so that 
it is difficult for them to credit any evidence that 
cannot be weighed and measured? Are there some 
who are so busy with the “struggle to live” that 
they have not had much time to think about any- 
thing except the present struggle? 

It will help you guide the group if you will list 
any personal situations that may affect the thinking 
of members of the group. Who have experienced 
death in their immediate circle within the past year? 
Who have had so many disappointing or difficult ex- 
periences that they are disillusioned or working un- 
der a sense of futility? Do some of your group hold 
such literal beliefs about the Resurrection and im- 
mortal life that it is difficult for them to square 
their beliefs in this area with their knowledge of 
the world of science? 

This study should help you to know what persons 
need the comfort and strength of a faith in the 
reality of Easter, those who need the worth of every- 
day life enriched by an abiding faith in the con- 
tinuance of life, those who need fears erased by a 
confidence in the triumph of life over death. 

This session may be approached either from the 
present attitude of your class toward the Resurrec- 
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tion or from the historical place of the Resu 
in the life of the Church. You will know bes 
approach to make. 

Since you may wish the discussion to 
very personal, related to the doubts and f 
your group, it may be advisable to begin \ 
historical approach and lead in naturally to p 
members of your group may have in relation 
own faith in life eternal. 

If you decide to take this approach, you w 
to remind your group of the place the fait! 
living Christ had in the birth of the Christia 
ment, its relation to the power bestowed at 
cost. Then you may well give the Scriptur 
ground from Paul’s letter. Remind your ¢) 
the kind of persons who made up the Cor 
church, their pagan background, diversio 
Follow this by a study of what Paul wrot 
to reassure them about faith in the Resurre: 

Emphasize the fact that Paul based his fa 
only on the eyewitness of others but upon | 
experience. Point out that Paul said that thei 
in Jesus was without worth if it didn’t me: 
they too would find victory over death. 

Remind your group that this letter of Pau 
written earlier than any Gospel account 
Resurrection. In relation to this act, call atte: 
the spiritual nature of the Resurrection as 


April 16: IS OUR CIVILIZATION 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By William F. Stinespring 


Professor of Old Testament, 
The Divinity School, Duke University 


SCRIPTURE: AMOS 2:4-5; 7:7-15; 8:1-3. 


Today we begin a unit of three lessons on ‘ 
the Shepherd Prophet.” This study is a par 
longer series entitled “The Prophets Speak. 
aim of the unit is, according to our editors, ‘ 
troduce adults to the prophet Amos and hi: 
sage and to lead them to follow his courageo 
ample in attacking injustice and evil.” 

Certainly this prophet marks one of the 
dynamic points in the Old Testament. He 
questions about the nature of man and societ 
have not yet been answered. He is often call: 
first of the writing prophets, because his box 
probably the first in the Bible to be comple 
essentially its present form. Yet this same b 
in many ways the most “up to date” of any 
Bible. 

Amos lived and preached during the period | 
as the “Indian Summer” of the Northern Kir 
or Israel. He lived in the Southern Kingdo 
Judah, but delivered his message to the No: 
Kingdom, probably because the religious nee 
greater there. When at a later period Judah al 
came very corrupt, an oracle of doom again: 
Southern Kingdom was inserted into the bo 
Amos to bring it up to date, so to speak, or in 
words to warn the people of Judah that they 
not escape the logic of Amos’ words by sayin; 
Amos had spoken to Israel alone. 
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preted by Paul. You may want to use these facts to | 


ction 
vhich help lift the horizon of some of your group who may 
have thought of the Resurrection in limited physica} 
come terms. 
's of Your group discussion might be started by some 
1 the such question as: How many sermons have you 
lems heard on the Resurrection theme other than on 
their Easter? If our faith in the living Christ as the one 
who brings to each of us victory over death is cen- 
want tral, why do we not preach it more often? 
1 the Following this aproach, you might ask how many 
10Ve- have thought about life after death at all? If so, 
nte- when? When a loved one has been lost? When faced 
ack- by possible death? If the group will open up freely 
p of in the discussion, it will be fruitful to have those 
hian who will to tell in a few simple words what faith in 
ete. the Resurrection means to them. 
hem An effort should be made to make it easy for per- 
n. sons to express doubts, fears, and uncertainties 
not without fear of being “off color” in their thinking. 
own The discussion should close with a consideration 
aith of the difference in living today which a real faith 
that in the Resurrection can make. In this discussion 
you will want to guide the group to see the added 
was dignity and worth which a belief in eternal life 
the brings to life now; to see the hope that it brings 
n to to despair, in times of life’s disappointments, and 
ter- the incentive it gives for high ethical conduct. 
JOOMED? 
We cannot evade today the message of Amos by 
saying that all this happened long ago; for the im- 
plication of Amos is that any sinful society carries 
within it the seeds of destruction, and must reform 
or perish. (The oracle against Judah is found in 
Amos 2:4-5. These verses are included in our lesson 
but are not printed in the pupils’ periodicals.) 
The “Indian Summer” of Israel occurred during 
nos, the reign of King Jeroboam II (784-744 B.c.). It 
fa is so called because it marked a short flare-up of 
The prosperity before the final downfall of the kingdom. 
in- Actually, it was only the temporary weakness of the 
1es- great world empire of Assyria that enabled Israel 
ex- to win a few military victories over her neighbors, 
particularly the Aramean kingdom of Damascus. 
10st Retribution and trouble were soon to come, but 
sed the people seemed to have no inkling of them, be 
hat coming rashly overconfident and falling into the 
the grossest sin. They dreamed that Israel was going 
vas to become a great military power. They thought that 
in the Lord (Jehovah or Yahweh), being Israel’s God, 
cis had to protect Israel as a matter of course, and that 
the if things did go wrong there would be a “Day of 
the Lord” to set everything right. They also thought 
wn that Israel’s only requirement in this arrangement 
om was to maintain the external forms of religion, such 
or as the festivals, sacrifices, gifts, pilgrimages, and 
mn other superficial activities at the temples. Worst of 
vas all, they seemed completely unaware that their re- 
be- ligion had anything to do with morality. 
the In spite of all the religious activity, immorality 
of | was rampant. It was on this point of the connection 
er of religion and morality that Amos delivered his 


most telling blows. The religion of the Canaanites, 
among whom the Israelites had settled, was a re 
ligion full of immoralities. The Israelites had 
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prought with them the purer morality of the desert 
religion (sometimes called “the nomadic ideal”— 
an ideal of brotherhood in social relations and clean 
living for individuals), but they had begun to suc- 
cumb to the allurements of the Canaanite practices 
while still pretending to worship the Lord. 

The verses printed in our lesson periodicals in- 
clude part of chapter 7 and the first three verses of 
chapter 8. In order to get a complete view, it will be 
necessary to comment on the whole of chapter 7. 

This chapter, plus 8:1-3, contains the four visions 
of Amos sometimes called the “inaugural” visions, 
because it is thought they represent the psychologi- 
cal experiences of the prophet while he was being 
prepared for his ministry. In the first vision (7: 
1-3), Amos saw a locust plague that might have 
presaged total destruction of the land. He was not 
ready to receive this drastic message, so the Lord 
seemed to relent. Likewise in the second vision (7: 
4-6), the great fire threatened to devour everything. 
Still the prophet felt this too harsh a punishment, 
and he begged the Lord to spare Israel. But the 
third vision (7:7-9) was of a different tenor. Amos 
saw a plumb line, the symbol of a test for upright- 
ness. Israel could not stand the test and was doomed. 
As the prophet heard the final words of the Lord, 
“,. the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste; 
and I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with 
the sword,” he could not but agree and submit to 
the will of his God to deliver a message of doom, 
despite his own personal feelings. 

Yet to make him absolutely sure of himself, the 
Lord sent him a fourth vision (8:1-3). Amos saw 
a basket of summer fruit. Now in the Hebrew lan- 
guage the word for “summer fruit” (kaits) sounds 
very much like the word for “end” (kets). Moreover, 
the fruit was probably rotten and utterly unfit for 
use. Hence, the prophet could plainly understand 
the accompanying word of the Lord: “The end is 
come upon my people Israel.’”’ (Some scholars think 
that the fourth vision should come before the third, 
but this makes little difference; for the point of 
both visions is the same.) 

The remainder of our lesson (7:10-15 or 7:10-17) 
presents the scene at Bethel after Amos had de- 
livered one or more of his solemn warnings. The 
priest of Bethel, representing the entrenched in- 
terests of the corrupt official religion, accuses Amos 
of being an undesirable alien, endangering the 
safety of king and religious establishments. The 
priest also hints that Amos is merely trying to 
create a sensation in order to make money, and 
seeks to drive the prophet from the country. Amos 
indignantly denies these charges, especially that of 
commercialism, and repeats his message of doom. 

We do not know what happened to Amos. The 
story of the conflict with the priest is written in 
the third person, and may have been composed by a 
devoted disciple of the prophet. It is possible that 
Amos escaped to Judah and there wrote or dictated 
most of the book. 


7 7: 7 


The vanity of possessions is a recurrent theme 
among the wise men of the race. It is an open secret 
even among the worldlings that goods and the Good 
never coincide.—From Lust for Power, by Joseph 
Haroutunian ; 1949; Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lisher. Used by permission. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Staff Member, Department of General Church 
School Work, Methodist Board of Education 


In preparing for this lesson, you might first study 
carefully the materials in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly and Stinespring’s material above. Get in 
mind the main points in the lesson, making an out- 
line of the lesson contents. Be ready to summarize 
the entire lesson in your own words. 

In teaching this first of three lessons centering 
about the prophet Amos and his message, you 
might begin with the man himself. See if the class 
recognizes the uniqueness of Amos. Remind the 
members of Stinespring’s statement that Amos 
marks one of the most dynamic points in the Old 
Testament, that he raised questions about the na- 
ture of man and society that still remain unanswered. 
Recall for the class that the writing of Amos is the 
first literature we have in the Old Testament, that 
his messages were so original, so powerfully stated, 
that Cornhill said of him, “Amos is one of the most 
marvelous and incomprehensible figures in the his- 
tory of the human mind, the pioneer of a process 
of evaluation from which a new epoch of humanity 
dates” (see Cox, Adult Student). 

It will be an interesting experience for you and 
the class to consider the above statement and in this 
and the following two lessons show why you accept 
it or disagree with it. We cannot afford to deal 
lightly with a man who evokes this kind of estimate. 

It is difficult to separate the man Amos from his 
message. Perhaps, since class members have had an 
opportunity to express themselves about the man 
Amos, it will be good to ask for expressions con- 
cerning his message. What was the burden of his 
message? Why did he go up to Israel and prophesy ? 
What did he reply to the priest at Bethel? Upon what 
did he seem to base his prophecy of doom? Ques- 
tions like these will help the group clarify the mes- 
sage of Amos for his day. 

Now ask whether the class thinks the message of 
Amos has pertinence today. You might read thought- 
fully and slowly the following questions from some 
of our lesson writers and then invite response from 
the class. 

Can any nation survive if the rich live in corrupt- 
ing luxury while the poor suffer for the common 
needs of life? 

What can I do now to help eliminate or at least 
lessen the conditions that Amos would attack; as an 
individual? Through and with a group? 

In what ways is the Book of Amos the most up 
to date of any in the Bible? 

Suppose you set the plumb line of God’s standards 
against our own country. How straight is the wall 
of America? What evils exist and how serious are 
they? 

What are the most hopeful signs of strength in 
America? 

How do you think the religious conception of 
Amos would strengthen ours? 

How could we seek more justice in our own com- 
munity? 
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April 23: DO YOU WANT TE) 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By William F. Stinespring 
SCRIPTURE: AMOS 4:1-2; 6:1-8; 8:4-7. 


Today we come to grips with the content « 
message. The literary prophets—those v 
writings—are often called “preachers of ris 
ness.” Of these Amos was the first. To | 
Nathan had rebuked David for his sin wit 
sheba (II Samuel 11:1-14). Ahijah had 
Jeroboam I to raise the standard of revolt 
the oppressions of Solomon and Rehoboam ( 
11:29-39). Elijah had brought about the as 
tion of 450 prophets of Baal and had rebuk« 
for permitting the execution of Naboth : 
seizure of Naboth’s vineyard (I Kings 18: 
17-24). Elisha had sponsored the bloody re 
Jehu against the house of Ahab, as well 
assassination of Ben-hadad, king of Damas 
Kings 8:7-15; 9 through 10). These earlier p 
had dared on occasion to rebuke kings for 
defections, and even to connive in the ass 
tion of kings and rival prophets. Indeed the 
involved in so much killing that the writer 
years referred to this feature of their activ 
the “‘assassination technique.” 

But Amos and the prophets who followe 
changed from an “assassination technique 
“preaching technique,” proclaiming their rw 
directly to the people and calling upon the 
nation to repent and reform. Thus did public ; 
ing of the word of God become a basic part 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 

Another change occurs with Amos—a theo 
change, a new conception of the nature o/ 
The Lord (Jehovah or Yahweh) had former! 
thought of, even by the prophets, as primaril 
tional god. He had to take care of his peop! 
matter of course. If he did not, he would be ‘ 
out of a job,” as someone has said. Each nati 
its god, and the god and the nation were irrev 
bound together. 

But Amos had a different idea of the Lore 
Lord was God, not just a god. His basic re 
ment was righteousness (a key word in A 
and not merely that his people be Israelites o 
they correctly observe the proper religious 
monies. There is an implication here that the 
could if necessary choose another people for hi 
if Israel did not meet his standards. True, h 
already shown special regard for Israel by | 
ing her out of Egypt and settling her in the la 
Canaan. But Amos specifically says that the 
also had regard for the black people in fa 
Ethiopia, and, what was worse in the eyes o 
Israelites, that the Lord had guided their next 
neighbors and enemies, the Philistines and Sy 
(or Arameans), to their present place of habit 
(Amos 9:7). 

With these facts in mind, let us examin« 
passages in today’s lesson. Chapter 4, verses.1 a 
contains the famous “cows (kine) of Bashan” 
sage. Bashan is the district east of the Sea of 
lee, where in ancient times was the best gr: 
land for cattle. Amos castigates the rich and 
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fed women of Samaria by calling them “cows of 
Bashan.” Their wealth and luxury are derived from 
oppression of the poor, and about the only effort 
they make is to raise their voices now and then to 
call for more wine to drink. The prophet predicts a 
terrible end for these social parasites. They will be 
dragged about with hooks in their soft flesh (verge 
2) and finally cast out in some unknown place (verse 
3, exact interpretation uncertain). This was the 
kind of torture which the cruel Assyrians inflicted 
upon their prisoners of war. Amos does not mention 
the Assyrians by name, but most scholars believe 
he had them in mind. 

The second passage (6:1-8) is also a famous one, 
about those who are “at ease in Zion” instead of 
being troubled over the moral failure and imminent 
ruin of their nation. “Zion,” in verse 1, may refer 
to Jerusalem, but is more probably a figure of speech 
for Samaria, which was also located on a high hill. 
Such a “Zion” may be found anywhere. In verses 2 
and 3, the prophet mentions three foreign cities 
that were known to be in danger and asks how 
Samaria can expect to be more secure than these. 
Verses 4-6 give an unforgettable picture of the 
luxurious life of the times among the rich upper 
classes. Specimens of the ivory inlay used in the 
couches and beds of the times have been found in 
the archaeological excavations at Samaria. Verses 7 
and 8 pronounce the doom of captivity and exile 
that is to follow. 

The third passage describes a few of the religious, 
social, and commercial wrongs which the oppressive 
upper classes were committing. They could hardly 
wait for the Sabbath and other religious festivals 
to be over so that they could begin their dishonest 
buying and selling again. They gave short weight 
and charged more than a fair price (8:5). When 
their victims ran out of money, they enslaved them 
for their debts. And finally, they sold spoiled grain 
that was unfit for human consumption (verse 6). 

Is it any wonder then, that in the face of such 
crass injustice, Amos, speaking in the name of his 
God of justice and righteousness, should say: “I 
will never forget any of their works” (verse 7)? 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Luke G. Beauchamp 


For greater appreciation of the contribution to 
religion by Amos note the account given by Stine- 
spring in which he contrasts the “assassination 
technique” of earlier prophets and the “preaching 
technique” initiated by Amos. Perhaps in the evalu- 
ation period of last Sunday, when the class made an 
analysis of the greatness of Amos, this was over- 
looked. Therefore, as background for today’s lesson 
the class might well consider further advances in 
the concept of religion made by Amos. 

In pursuing the above plan of teaching this lesson, 
refer again to Stinespring relative to the new con- 
ception of God as given by Amos. Jehovah for Amos 
is no longer a national god but is God. As God, he 
could if necessary choose another people for his 
own, if Israel did not meet his standards. Note also 
(Colliver, Adult Student) that Amos was the first 
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uf mortals to interpret religion in terms of morality, 
to recognize that religion is a matter of common 
decency. It will be interesting to get the reaction of 
the class to the latter part of this statement; they 
may wish to give their own conceptions of religion. 

The three passages of Scripture (Amos 4:1-2; 
6:1-8; 8:4-7) deal with Amos’ answer for the luxury, 
dissipation, selfishness, greed, and oppression of 
the poor. In all of this we see an enlarged view of 
what constitutes temperance and intemperance. See 
Colliver (Adult Student) and Ownbey (Wesley 
Quarterly) for notes on the Scripture passages. 

In 4:1-2, Amos calls the rich women of Bashan 
who do nothing but live as parasites upon the toil 
of others, “kine” or cows of Bashan. Upon them he 
pronounces a terrible fate. They shall be led away 
with hooks even as the cattle were led with hooks 
through the nose. He accuses these women as spur- 
ring their husbands to more and more oppression 
of the poor. Their chief concern for living seemed 
to be for drinking wine. 

The second warning given in 6:1-8 is directed at 
the well-to-do of the land and the Samarian rulers. 
Selfishness and luxury are seen to go hand in hand. 
Beds of ivory, imitators of David regarding his se- 
cular music, and drinking wine in bowls to insure 
quantity—these are figures of speech that point the 
inane, intemperate lives of those who put self first. 

Amos further charges the rulers and rich (8:4-7) 
with crushing the needy and causing suffering 
among the poor. Even their religious holidays were 
considered by them somewhat of a nuisance in that 
it impeded their acquiring new riches and posses- 
sions. 


April 30: WHERE IS OUR HOPE? 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By William F. Stinespring 
SCRIPTURE: AMOS 4:4; 5:4-9, 14-15, 21-27. 


It is not certain whether Amos delivered only one 
address or several. If he delivered several, the first 
two chapters of his book probably give us the pat- 
tern of the first address. After a short superscription 
of two verses, the prophet launches into a denuncia- 
tion of nations that bordered upon Israel and with 
whom Israel had been at war from time to time. 

This was apparently an effective device for get- 
ting the attention of the audience. It was as though 
a speaker during the recent war had proclaimed 
doom upon Germany and Japan for the evils which 
those nations had done. The ordinary audience 
would have been delighted and would have listened 
eagerly for more of the same. But instead of con- 
tinuing to denounce foreign nations, Amos sud- 
denly began to proclaim doom upon Israel for mis- 
deeds which were even worse than those of other 
nations; for Israel had known the Lord God of right- 
eousness, and hence should have done better (3:2). 
Most of the remainder of the book is taken up with 
detailed condemnation of the sins which the Israel- 
ites were committing. (The oracle against Judah, 
as noted in the lesson for April 16, and perhaps 
two or three other oracles, were added later, but the 
basic pattern of Amos remains.) 

The first verse in our lesson is 4:4 (not printed 


We have opportunity today to lead the thinking of 
the group in their attitude toward the whole idea 
of temperance. You may wish to express your per- 
sonal opinion to the class. You may or may not agree 
with the lesson writers, but it will be helpful to get a 
good summary in mind of their main points. Invite 
the class members to express themselves. Put such 
a question as: Would it help if we think of temper- 
ance in its broader sense? What does it mean when 
applied to life in all of its relationships? We may 
discover that in some realms (see Slutz, Wesley 
Quarterly) such as loyalty to ideals or causes, tem- 
perance would mean lukewarmness. Perhaps the 
class would like to explore and express their own 
convictions at this point. Does temperance refer to 
attitudes toward acquiring property? What does 
temperance mean to you as regards beverage alco- 
hol? 

Ask the class what relationship seemed to exist 
between intemperance and national decline in Amos’ 
day. What references did Amos make to matters of 
intemperance? Why did Amos denounce the rich 
and the rulers—see if the class thinks it was be- 
cause Amos was one of the “have nots” of society. 

Some in the class may want to defend the right 
of a person to acquire property and possessions. 
Some may see Amos as a radical who would under- 
mine the structure of society. Some might even liken 
him to a communist. This will give you a splendid 
opportunity to evaluate with the class the message 
of Amos for our day. Ask the question: Has human 
nature changed? Are people so different today that 
the message. of Amos is only ancient history and no 
longer has pertinence? 


in the lesson periodicals). Verse 5, which follows, 
belongs here also. The two verses form a little unit 
of sarcastic irony. Amos pretends to tell the people 
to go on with their formal observances, as though 
nothing more was required of them for true re- 
ligion. Bethel was the site of the chief sanctuary of 
Israel, where the most lavish of the hypocritical re- 
ligious rites were being carried on. Amos delivered 
one or more addresses here (7:13), thus coming 
into conflict with the priest Amaziah (7:10-14). 
This place was in the south of Israel, near the 
border with Judah (see I Kings 12:28-33). Gilgal 
(see Joshua 4:19) was down near the Jordan river. 
It had been an old shrine of the Canaanites, and 
pagan worship was being carried on there in the 
name of the God of Israel. 

The rest of the lesson includes most of chapter 5, 
beginning with verse 4. In verses 4 and 5, the people 
are warned against the practices at Bethel and 
Gilgal. (The reference to Beersheba, in the far 
south of Judah, may have been added later.) In 
verses 6 and 7, we have one of several calls to re- 
pentance, answering the question in our lesson 
title, “Where is our hope?” 

Verses 8 and 9 present one of those interesting 
passages in Amos, sometimes called “cosmological 
doxologies” (4:13; 5:8-9; 9:5-6), since they offer 
praise to God as the Creator of the world. These 
passages sound more like the latter part of the 
Book of Isaiah than like the rest of Amos (note 
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Isaiah 40:12-17). It is probable that these do 
were added by a later hand, to emphas 
thought already implicit in Amos, that tl 
is God over all. 

Verses 14 and 15 constitute another and n 
tailed call to repentance and a new way of 
the nation. Even so, the people are so far gon 
that the prophet cannot promise complete 
tion. There is only a good chance that a “r 
of Joseph” will be spared. “Joseph” here 
to the whole nation of Israel, though th 
strictly included only the two tribes of Ephr: 
Manasseh, which, however, were the principa 
of the Northern Kingdom. Note the emergen 
of the doctrine of the “righteous remnant,’ 
is usually associated with the later prophet 

Verses 18-20 tell in vivid language wl 
people may expect if the Day of the Lord dos 
(see lesson for April 16). Verses 21-23 ¢ 
prophet’s opinion of ceremonial observances 
companied by righteous living and justice b 
man and man. Verse 24 is the great central t 
of Amos, the memory selection for today, a 
answer to those who seek the favor of G 
their society. Verse 25 implies that Israel w 
merly more righteous in the desert period 
entrance into the land of Canaan. Verse 26, ‘ 
not very clear, seems to be a condemnation « 
tain forms of idolatry. Verse 27 concludes thé 
ter with the doom of exile. 

To make our study of the Book of Amo: 
plete, a word should be said about the “happ 
ing.” In chapter 9, verse 8, the Lord says t! 
will destroy sinful Israel ‘from off the face 
earth.” This would seem a definite enough e 
but the sentence goes on, “‘save that I will not 
ly destroy the house of Jacob.” Then follows 
ture of happy restoration. Many scholars co 
the “happy ending” as not from Amos. It ha: 
said that Amos was not the kind of man to har 
brickbats one moment and rosebuds the next 
tainly, this ending weakens the strong eff 
the rest of the book. Moreover, Israel did fa 
was never restored. It was Judah that escap: 
nihilation and was partially restored after the 
lonian Exile. Hence this oracle of restoration is 
appropriate to Judah and may have been int 
to apply to that country by a later writer wh 
revising Amos. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Luke G. Beauchamp 


As part of your strategy to get the attenti 
the class, you might point out in the beginni 
the period what a realistic prophet Amos turn¢ 
to be. Israel was destroyed and was never rebi 
a nation. This might also be a proper place to 
out that the references to restoring Israe 
thought by Bible scholars to refer to Judal 
were probably added in later revisions of the 
of Amos. 

The three passages of Scripture for today 1 
that Amos about 800 years before the birt 
Christ gave a clear picture of what the worsh 
God is and is not. Jesus’ admonition that one 
worship God in spirit and in truth might well 


up what Amos said many years before. Amos ( 
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ridicules the formal rites of worship without sin- 
cerity. In reality this makes matters worse, not bet- 
ter, Amos was saying. 

In chapter 5, verses 4-9, 14-15, Amos gives in 
positive terms his message to Israel. Not in shallow 
form of worship but in obedience to the holy and 
righteous God must Israel find how to save herself, 
Read Colliver (Adult Student) or Ownbey (Wesley 
Quarterly) for notes on the Scripture. 

Amos reminds Israel that her elaborate system 
of sacrificial worship was of her own invention and 
not divinely ordained (5:21-27). Verse 24 is said to 
be the key verse of the entire book. 

With those facts in mind, we might ask, where ig 
our hope? Amos gives us the answer. It is not in any 
religion that has substituted the institutional prac- 
tices for the living of a life as that spends too much 
of its energy on nonessentials, he says. It is not the 
religion that makes little difference in the lives of 
the people by its worship services or that exhibits 
zeal without morality. It is not the religion that is 
only on the surface, produces “the false peace of 
ritual,” and is blind to justice. 

But our hope is in true obedience and worship of 
the Lord, who has control over the forces of nature, 
rules the destinies of nations, and searches the 
thoughts of the heart. The Lord is inflexible in 
righteousness, deals with nations and with men on 
equal justice, and is most severe to the people who 
have received but abused the highest privileges. 

To help the class see the full value of an early book 
like that of Amos, you might mention that, in ad- 
dition to its moral and spiritual value, the book (1) 
gives a picture of the social conditions of the period; 
(2) gives a picture of the religious conditions of the 
period; (3) has historical value; (4) reveals the 
ethical teachings of the Hebrew law; (5) reveals that 
a prophet is one to whom God reveals his will, and 
who declares that will and purpose to man; (6) gives 
a picture of the prophetic religion. 

No doubt the severity of Amos’ indictment of 
false or insincere worship will raise some question 
as to the place and merit of worship in our church 
today. To clarify the thinking of the group, sug- 
gest that the group analyze the message of Amos 
as it might apply today. What does Amos really say 
about worship? Does he condemn it all? Will the 
class agree with Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) that we 
should go to church to worship? Compare his defi- 
nition of worship and some of the obstacles to it to 
those offered by members of the class. Ask the 
questions put by Cox: “How much do you think 
the services of worship in our churches affect the 
habits and attitudes of those who attend?” and 
“What would you include in our services to make 
them more effective?” 

In conclusion, remind the class that when they 
think of Amos they must remember his passion for 
justice. For Amos, justice and righteousness seemed 
to be synonymous. What would Amos say today in 
this regard? See if the class thinks our churches 
today would draw the condemnation of Amos for 
not being more closely identified in the struggle for 
justice. Would they agree to the statement, “If there 
is anything wrong, vicious, unjust, degrading in 4 
community, there the Church has its task cut out 
for it?” See how many have ever read Paragraph 
2020 (page 582), of our Discipline, which is the 
Methodist Social Creed. Ask the class to read it. 
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[See page 26, Adult Student] 


Saturday-Matinee Thrillers 

WHAT boys and girls see on the screen some- 
times registers a far more indelible impression than 
things that father or mother try to tell them or 
things that they just read in a book. The neighbor- 
hood theater has come to be one of the most power- 
ful agents in the education of children in any aver- 
age community. It is therefore a matter of genuine 
concern to parents what kind of programs the 
neighborhood theater presents. 

A purely negative attack upon this, as upon most 
other problems, is always questionable tactics. We 
cannot, of course, surrender all of our ideals to 
the drift of custom and community habits. Boys and 
girls have to learn when to stand their ground in 
the face of present unpopularity in order to main- 
tain their integrity and keep their self-respect. On 
the other hand, as members of the community, they 
share in the fellowship of community relationships. 

Whenever parents attempt to set up a rigorous 
rule of abstention from practices which are gener- 
ally approved by the neighborhood, they are likely 
to compel their own boys and girls to choose be- 
tween obedience to home disciplines and conformity 
to community standards. There are times when 
there is no escaping such an issue. But there is 
always the subtle danger of setting up tensions be- 
tween parents and children that makes for tragedy 
for all concerned. 

It is better tactics to recognize in community 
standards of approval that fall below ideals a 
common problem that we share with our children 
and with our neighbors. We cannot escape our clear 
Christian responsibility to seek ways in which, in 
cooperation with our neighbors, we can do something 
constructive about it. 

We need to try to see the problem from the 
theater manager’s point of view, if we are ever to 
get anywhere with constructive improvement of an 
admittedly unsatisfactory situation. The manager, 
too, is a neighbor. He has home and family responsi- 
bilities in many instances. Moreover, the financial 
success of his enterprise depends upon the good 
will and willing patronage of the neighborhood. Af- 
ter all, most of the families in the community are 
just about as much interested in having a neighbor- 
hood theater within convenient reach as is the man- 
agement to solicit their patronage. There, obviously, 
ought to be ways of reaching an understanding. 

There are dependable sources of objective evalua- 
tion of films. Information is available to help parents, 
teachers, and motion picture management work to- 
gether toward a basis of friendly cooperation. Your 
forum group could well afford to appoint some com- 
mittees to report what sources of dependable in- 


formation are available. It is practicable to develop 
the practice of talking things over in the family 


. circle. Church-school teachers are likewise willing 


and eager to cooperate. 


A Dead Giveaway? 


THE gambling pattern threatens to weave itself 
into the accepted practice of society. Punchboards 
invite our “taking a chance” in the neighborhood 
drugstore. Out at the country club a battery of slot 
machines furnishes a substantial addition to the 
club’s regular revenues at the expense of those club 
members who “would throw away their money some- 
where else anyway.” The neighborhood theater pro- 
motes bank night with sometimes fantastic amounts 
in the “treasure chest.” And, now, the radio give- 
away programs promise astronomical winnings. 

Young Bob’s little neighborhood poker session 
looks like peanuts in comparison to the possibilities 
which a ring on the telephone brings to the whole 
family—all for making a lucky guess at the answer 
to a tricky question. Why not grab what you can 
get, while it is within your reach? If you don’t, 
somebody else certainly will. 

Meanwhile we have heard no end of complaints 
about workmen slighting their work; salaried em- 
ployees openly padding their expense accounts; the 
general breakdown of elemental integrity which 
seems to be spreading into every area of society. A 
fair question is whether we face a grave responsi- 
bility to lift up afresh the ideals of elemental honesty 
and integrity. “Thou shalt not steal” reads the old 
commandment. It is indispensable to the existence 
of any stable community life that everyone respect 
the rights of other persons in their property and 
possessions. “Thou shalt not bear false witness” in- 
cludes a good deal more than the obligation to give 
honest testimony on the witness stand. We com- 
municate with our neighbors in deeds as well as in 
words. There is an elemental truthfulness in action 
that is just as essential as fidelity to truth in speech. 

Every man faces the obligation to give value for 
value received. The testimony of experience is un- 
mistakably clear. This is not the kind of a world in 
which anyone can ever get something for nothing. 
Any gains that we do not honestly earn come to us 
at the expense of someone else’s loss. 

Take the give-away programs for illustration. 
Someone has to pay for the fantastic “free” prizes 
that are offered. These programs are fostered and 
maintained by various commercial institutions as 
means of advertising their preducts. The cost of 
this subsidy must somewhere be added to the price 
that millions of customers pay. In the long run 
the institutions that profit by these illicit means of 
revenue—if they are legitimate social agencies— 
are further ahead by an honest, open appeal for 
contributions than by such devious ways of seeking 
support. 

It is likely that there are few in any average 
young-adult-fellowship forum group who would 
defend the poker session. But many of these border- 
line practices, which we so readily accept without 
much question, and even sometimes defend, lead on 
to other practices that are clearly inimical and de- 
structive of basic integrity of character. The build- 
ing of a life is altogether too important a matter 
to justify the use of shoddy materials. 

—Charles E. Schofield. 
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